








October 27, 1904 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD; 


Judge Parker’s Addresses—Secretary Taft’s Mission to Panama— 

Lynchings in the South—The Combes Ministry Sustained —Armenian 

Massacres—Russians Fire on British Fishing Fleet— On the Shakhe River 
=» % %& 


Income and Family Protection. ...... . RUFUS W. WEEKS 
The Greatest Football Players of America . . WALTER CAMP 


My Logging Team .......... ++ + - EDWARD CLARKE 
Why Vote the Republican Ticket Thijs*ear ? . . PAUL MORTON 
Why Vote the Democratic Ticket This Year? . JOHN S. WILLIAMS 
The Social Incarnation (Poem). . . GEORGE HOWARD GIBSON 
War Embers in the Near East ...... . . BORIS SARAFOFF 
The New Navy...... .. «.« + CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
Home Bound (Poem)... ..... .. FRANK WALCOTT HUTT 
More Thoughts on Life. . ...... + «Count LEO TOLSTOY 
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. EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 
Nature as an Artist Lafcadio Hearn’s “‘Japan’’ 
The Two Notes of the Church Samuel Chapman Armstrong 
A Suggestion that Was Lost The Master’s Violin 
A Great University Indian Life 
A Mistaken Decision Machiavelli and the Modern State 
A Drunken Fleet, Etc. A Parody, Anthology, Etc 
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‘Colt’s Revolvers 


Are unequaled in strength and durability. 
No other arm made even approaches 


A COLT 


in the ‘“‘hang’’ or perfect balance, so highly? valued by 
those who use them. 


THE ARM WITH THE SOLID FRAME. 
Catalogue on Application. 


gCOLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO, 


Hartford, Conn. 





Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL,  e + ewe aa - « $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, - ° $12,250,114.79 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This modern Fireproof Hotel accommodating 600 was opened 
July 2nd for its 37th consecutive season after the expenditure of | 
$600,000.00 for improvements 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
Chalfonte is always open Write for Folder, Leaflet and Rates 
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NEW MACMILLAN PUBLICATIONS 


READY THIS’ WEEK 


Mr. Stephen Phillips’s The Sin of David 


The new play by the author of “ Ulysses,” etc. Its scenes are in England the time of Gases 
loth, =. $1.25 net ( postage 8c.) 


Mr. Clifton Johnson’s Highways and Byways of the South 


Uniform with “ New England and Its Neighbors,” ete.; the book covers the South east of the Misstentpp. 
Ready next week. Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.00 net ( postage 15c.) 


Mr. Edward T. Devine’s The Principles of Relief 


“ By far the most original and valuable book in its general field which has eproesed in ten —. "HOMER FOLKs, 
Sec’ y State Charities Aid Assoc., Ex-Comm’r of Public Charities, New York City. Cloth, $2.00 net ( postage 12c.) 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s Memories of a Hundred Years 


A new edition with three new chapters on Dr. Hale’s childhood, youth, and the great causes which have inter- 
ested him most deeply. In one volume, cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net ( postage 22c.) 


JUST READY 
= Roger A. Pryor’s Reminiscences of Peace and War 


the only Southern woman who was prootiesity ‘eaenrs the Confederate camp from first to last during the war. 
e book is one of rare charm and historical value With six portraits. Cloth, $2.00 net ( postage 10c.) 


Rev. Hugh Black’s The Practice of Self-Culture 


The author of “ Friendship,” etc., discusses the best were of eens the self for Cuan treatin, ng his subject 
not as an end in itself, but as part of one’s necessary educa 12mo, $1.25 net ( postage 10c.) 


Mr. W. J. Ghent’s Mass and Class 


The author offers a fresh analysis and description of social ol gieseen: he rejects the definitions given LF orthodox 
writers, and trenchantly criticises the dominant trading class. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net ( postage 10c.) 


Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation 


“Dealing as no other writer in English ooute oot bs ng mainsprings of Japanese characte as pure inter- 
pretation it is almost invaluable.”"— Boston Advert Cloth, temo, $2. 00 net ( postage 13c.) 


Pres. William DeWitt Hyde’s From Epicurus to Christ 


A study of personality based on five principles : Pursuit of pleasure, self-control, subordination, proportion, and 
the Christian spirit of love. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net ( postage 11c.) 


NEW NOVELS 
Mr. James Barnes’s The Unpardonable War 


A clever schemer in “ Bovepaner Row,” and perfectly plausible turns in politics and inventions, are utilized as ele- 
ments of interest in this absorbing s‘ory. Just Ready. Cloth, $1.50 


Miss Viola Roseboro’s Players and Vagabonds 


eee and e ng stories in which rong their loves and joys and sorrows the player- oom, beveme very rea 
e tales have dramatic power, and are notably sympathetic. ust Ready. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Jacob A. Riis’s Is There a Santa Claus? 


The answer to this question to Sayet from children is put by the author of “The Making of an American” 
into a daintily decorated little book Just Ready. Cloth, % cents 


Mr. Robert Herrick’s |The Common Lot 


“Full of searching insight and absorbing interest . . Sincere to the very core in its matter and in its art.”— 
HAMILTON W. MAB Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s | Whosoever Shall Offend 


“Here we have the old Crawford at his best, and all who love a good story will rejoice.”—New York Sun. Cloth, $1.50 


Miss Gwendolen Overton's Captains of the World 


Is at once an absorbing story and a sane view of insistent modern industrial questions. Cloth, $1.50 


rays THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “"yA«. 
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| SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


NOW READY FOR NOVEMBER PRICE 25 CENTS 





Thomas Nelson Page 
Northern and Southern readers alike will be delighted with Mr. Page’s article on “The 
Old-Time Negro.” It is a kindly and appreciative picture of the old “uncles” and 
“mammies,’—an affectionate portrayal of the genuine “old-time darky,” bound by ties 
of devotion to “the master” and identified with the Southern family life. 


Conditions in the Russian Army 
By T. F. Mrtrarp. Fully illustrated from photographs. 
Mr. Millard’s article in the October Scribner aroused more interest than any matter that 
has yet appeared concerning the war in the East. It was pronounced by press and public 
to be the most illuminating correspondence that has come from the seat of war. Mr. Mil- 
lard’s article in November adds more information equally interesting. 


Scene Painters and Scene Painting 
In his article “ Such Stuff as Dreams Are Made Of,” Mr. John Corbin tells of the prog- 
ress of the art of scene-painting from its earliest days down to the present period of mag- 
nificent scenic productions. He describes the growth of a great production from the first 
sketches and models to the completed work. Mr. Guérin’s beautiful illustrations are a 
most important and illuminating accompaniment to the text. 


e * s 
HopKinson Smith's Story 
“ An Extra Blanket” is one of the best of Mr. Smith’s short stories, picturing an incident 
in the experience of the “ Joe Gridley Combination ”—a variety company playing one- 
night stands. The episode is very human and touching. It is illustrated by Charlotte W. 
Ditzler. 


Family Letters of Thomas Jefferson 
These letters; now in the possession of Mr. Jefferson’s great-great-grandson, Francis 
Eppes Shine, M.D., are published with explanatory notes by Wilson Miles Cary, of Bal- 
timore. They are delightfully interesting, as they give a personal insight into Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s life at Monticello, with the varied interests of plantation life. 


The Royal Academy 


By Frep. A. Eaton, Secretary. _ 
Mr. Eaton’s article, following his former one in October, possesses a like historical, 


artistic, and personal interest. Illustrated with photographs. 


- td 
Captain Mahan’s War of 1812 
Captain Mahan’s great history now carries the reader into waters external to the United 
States, giving account of naval engagements on the coast of Great Britain. Illustrated by 
Henry Reuterdahl. 


The Undercurrent 


By Rosert GRANT. : 
The conclusion of a story which has been pronounced on all sides to be the most impor- 


tant serial of the year. Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 


The Hand of Petrarch 


By T. R. SuLLIvAN. ; 
A tale of Italy in 1374, of Messer Enrico Capra, a goldsmith of Bergamo, a man of name 


and fame, and friend of Petrarch. 


The Voyagers 


By GeorcE BUCHANAN FIFE. j . ie 
Another of Mr. Fife’s clever and engaging “ Alicia” stories. Illustrated by W. H. Law- 


rence. 


The frontispiece in colors, an exquisite piece of work, is by Walter Appleton Clark. 
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The dealer who 
sells lamp-chim- 
neys to last, is 
either a shrewd 





A New Volume by the Late 
PHILLIPS BROOKS 


SEEKING LIFE 


And Other Sermons 
12me, cloth, $1.20 net. (Postage 13 cts.) 


This tenth volume of Sermons by Phillips Brooks 
completes the publication of his coll sermons. - 


an. : : 
MAcBETH. 


“The present volume shows no fal off. Ithas 
all the purity of thought and style, all the ———- 
ment which were the personal charac- 


How to take care of lamps, including the enco 


petting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 


Index ; sent free. Macsetn, Pittsburgh. 





A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 





urage 
teristics of itsauthor. Phillips Brooks’ sermons are 
of that unusual sort which are nearly as good when 
read in the closet as when spoken in the church.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


One Volume Edition 


The Creevey Papers 


A Selection from the Diaries and Corseapanconee 
of Thomas Creevey sy pao 8vo. Illustrated. 
.00 net. 


Since the publication of these memoirs in the 
Autumn of 1908 several editions have been called 
for in the expensive form, and the work has taken 
its place among the books that are really read. 
The present edition is complete in one volume an 
issued at a moderate price. 








The French Noblesse 
of the 


Fighteenth Century 


Translated by Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT from 
“Les Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créquy,’’ pub- 
lished in 1884. Demy 8vo. .00 net. 

“Full of vivid and am g details, giving an 
almost contemporary picture of the society of the 
old régime.” —7Z%imes. 


Dukes and Poets 
in Ferrara 


A Study in the Poetry, Religion and Politics of 
the Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Centuries. 


By 


EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A. 
8vo, 578 pages, illustrated in Photogravure, $4.00 net. 


E. P. DUTTON @ CO. 


Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


urrent Events 


Those clubs and reading circles 
hich are making a study of current 
events will find the bound and in- 
dexed volumes of THE INDEPENDENT 
specially valuable for this purpose 
pid they should see to it that their 
reference library contains them. 





If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their 
opies for six months, in good condition, with $1.50, 
¢will return, charges paid, a volume containing the 
Wenty-six issues (without the advertising pages), 
aitractively bound with marbled board sides and 
own duck back stamped in gold. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York. 
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A SPECIMEN 
VOLUME to 
YOUR DOOR 


a 


WE. SEND THE 
BOOK-NOT THE 
BOOK AGENT 


THE SPECIMEN-VOLUME PLAN OF SALE. 


HE extraordinary interest shown in The Historians’ Hi 

tory has induced 7he Outlook to undertake a widespre 

distribution of specimen volumes with a view of introdug 
ing this new and altogether admirable work to the publi 
The success of this unique plan of sale has fully justified th 
large expense entailed; the volume weighs 4 lbs., and: 
expressman brings it to your door, whether you live in Cak 
fornia or in Maine, without charge for delivery and return. 


THE UTMOST PUBLICITY 


has been given to this offer in order that book-buyers an 
readers generally may be placed in the best possible position i 
judge the work on its merits, without solicitation or persuasion 
No one who applies for a specimen volume is under any obli 
gation to buy. 


NO AGENTS ARE EMPLOYED, 


because Zhe Outlook’s faith in this work as the one real 
adequate world-history, the only one worthy of the name,' 
such that the usual practice of marketing a new work 
means of agents has been discarded in favor of the specima 
volume method. In other words, 


THE BOOK SPEAKS FOR ITSELF; 


sells itself, in fact; and thereby saves the large commiss 
usually paid to the agent. In the case of other books, til 
commission is included in the purchase-price, and is paid) 
the subscriber. What he actually does is 40 hire somebody 
sell him a book. The Historians’ History can be sold i 
the present, by 7he Outlook’s method, at a very large redw 
tion from the regular prices hereafter to prevail, through ti 
co-operation of the prompt buyer who knows a good bod 
and prefers to examine it at his leisure. You should 


SEND YOUR APPLICATION TO-DAY. 


The number of specimen volumes available is necessatl 
limited, and as this liberal offer has been extensively advet 
tised, Zhe Outlook urgently advises the forwarding of applic 
tions AT ONCE. 
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HISTORY of the WO 7 


THE HISTORY IS NOW COMPLETED, 


after six years’ uninterrupted labor. A vast, and in all re- 

spects the most important literary undertaking of the past¢ 

fifteen years has been brought to a successful conclusion. The 
Editor-in-chief, Henry Smith Williams, LL.D., has been as- 

sisted by a large staff of international collaborators and advis- 

ers, including the leading historical authorities of Europe and America;—the 


result is THE MOST READABLE WORK 


of its kind ever published, and the most profitable. None other gives you 
history exactly as it was written by the greatest historians. The most 
brilliant passages of 2000 historians of all ages are here welded together 
by skilful editors into a smoothly flowing narrative. 5000 of the 16,500 
pages have been specially translated. The history of forty-five nations, 
brought down to the present day, is told authoritatively by those most 
competent to write it. Thirty of the most eminent living historical scholars 
of Europe and America have contributed to the work. 

very great historian that ever lived has been studied, every source Of 74, 2 sommes in revolving bookcase. 
history searched. 

The Historians’ History, therefore, takes the place of thousands of other historical works whose 
number and massiveness fairly stun the reader, giving him the idea that history is dull. Nothing 
could be more untrue, for, as Professor Freeman says, the greatest historians are the most eloquent. 
But the reader has not time to sift the grain from the chaff; that is done for him in this work. 

The proper study of mankind is history. John Stuart Mill calls it the only guide to political 
wisdom... All the wisest men declare it to be the most valuable of studies. In this work it is placed 
in ideal form at everybody’s command, and every fact in it is made easily accessible by means of 


A VAST HISTORICAL INDEX, 


which contains over 250,000 entries, including every important event and personage, and also laws, 
constitutions, religions, customs, architecture, and many thousand other subjects. 
The Historians’ History is as useful as the dictionary and as interesting as The Three Musketeers. 


PLEASE MAKE USE OF THE FOLLOWING FORM IN APPLYING FOR A SPECIMEN VOLUME. 


The @utlook, 955 Fourth Ave., Mew Pork 


_ Ae sight send to AGaress) 


A Specimen Volume of The Historians’ Hist e rid 

without cost to me. Promise to return it to you at your 
expense, within seven days after receipt, whether I decide 
to subscribe or not. (inp. 2.) 


‘Occupation Signature. 
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read, convenient to carry and durably 
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bound, buy a HOLMAN, made by 


The Oldest and Largest 


Bible House in America 


The Holman Co, were the first to make it possible for every person to be- 
come the owner of @ high grade Teacher’s Bible at a fraction of the former 
cost. Thin, strong paper, flexible and durable bind- 
ings, and handy volumes characterize the Holman 
Teacher's Editions. The India paper Holman Bibles are printed on the 
most opaque thin printing paper le. not Cc 
Holman Bibles contain the newest maps, the latest and best helps, and the 
most complete dictionary and concordance. there 
The Holman is the original Self-Pronouncing Bible. The Linear, 
Parallel edition gives both versions at a glance. . Holman Quarto Bibles The | 
are the recognized standards everywhere. Family and Pulpit Editions b t 
in six digerent languages. We aiso have special bindings for pulpit abou 
an " 
Bibles always make suitable gifts and no Bible will give better satis- lar m 
faction than a Holman. two V 
Holman Bibles are carried in stock by all book sellers. If not 
on sale in your community, write us and we will see that port] 
you are supplied. 7 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Publishers, 


of pose 

Philadelphia, Pa. =” will 1 
i So m 
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COTTON 


THE HIGHEST PRICED. am 
BUT 

IN THE LONG RUN IT’S 

THE MOST RELIABLE. MILL NEWS 

THAT 1S 
WORTH 
READING. 


FACTS 


IT SHOULD BE 
NOT HOW 
CHEAP BUT 
HOW GOOD 

IS YOUR IN- 
FORMATION ON 


COTTON 





COTTON 


CROP REPORTS 
AND STATISTICS 


THAT 
ARE RELIABLE. 


COTTON 


THE 

VERY BEST 
AND LATEST 
NEWS ON 
EVERYTHING 
RELATING TO 


COTTON 


THE 





your 0; 
$12.00 PER YEAR. 
$6.50 SIX MONTHS. 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
AND 
COMMERCIAL BULLETIN 
OF NEW YORK. 
AND GET THE BEST. 
SAMPLES FREE. 





—————— hhh 
a6 % a8 ANTED.—Educated men of business ability; teachers or 
WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST ? PE oe qualia eicired. Weekly salary or guarentee 
aid. Give age, qualifications, reference. DODD, AD & 


By Rev. E. E. Haz, D.D., and other Unitarian Literature, SENT 
FREE. Address M. U., Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATION 


THE MISSES LLY’S SCHOOL 


For Girls, °“"™ iinentia a 
Riverside Drive, Sith and 86th Sts., New Yerk City. 











0., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 
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Weekly periodicals are at a 
disadvantage compared with 
monthly, because they are not so impos- 
ing and their coming is not so unfrequent 
as to seem an important event. But if 
you will take the trouble to strip off the 
advertisements and compare the four or 
five numbers of THE INDEPENDENT with 
the single number of a monthly, you will 
seehow much more we give for the money 
than the other publishers. Last year we 
published 3,146 pages of reading matter, 
not counting the advertisements, altho 
there was some good reading in them, too. 
The dollar monthly magazines contain 
about one-third of that and the four-dol- 
lar magazines not much over half. The 
two volumes we issue a year are now too 
portly to look pretty, but we do not pro- 
pose to dose them with anti-fat. They 
will be thicker before they are thinner. 
So much for quantity. As for quality, 
compare our list of contributors with 
that of any other periodical. THE INDE- 
PENDENT will not suffer by the com- 


A Weekly 


parison, whether you count or weigh the 
names. ad 


is to furnish compact and 
authoritative information on 
all topics of interest to think- 
ing people. It is always pleasant to have 
some one say of you just what you think 
of yourself, so that is why we are so fond 
of quoting the sentence—‘ THe INDE- 
PENDENT prints more articles of real im- 
portance than any other periodical.” Few 
people realize how much greater is the 
difficulty and expense of getting a really 
competent article on a particular subject, 
in place of filling up with the ordinary 
fairly well written and interesting matter 
which streams into our office, and which 
to the careless reader would seem just as 
good. If we leave untouched for many 
months any important subject of general 
interest in the fields of politics, sociology, 
finance, religion, science, education, art, 
literature, history or geography, please let 
us know what it is and we will try to 
remedy the omission. 


Our 
Main Object 








THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St., N. Y. City: 


4 


Please send sample copies of THE INDEPENDENT fo the following address and, according to 


your offer, extend my subscription one month for every new yearly subscription obtained through me. 


Your truly, 
[Sign here] 





[ Address] 
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Would you like a Gun 


That you can depend on— 
that is always reliable— 














That is beautiful to look upon—that cannot be 
equaled in finish, outline, workmanship and 
shooting qualities ? Then you want 


The Parker 


Send for Catalogue. 


PARKER BROS."%ii" 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: 
32 Warren Street. 
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NSTEAD OF WASTING YOUR 
TIME, CLOTHES AND HEALTH 
OVER ;A STEAMY, SLOPPY, 
WASHTUB, RUBBING. AWAY WITH 
SOAP, WHY DON’T YOU 


USE PEARLINE?| 


In the time you save, you might be READING, WRITING, . | 
SEWING, PLAYING, VISITING, RESTING, or doing | 
something else pleasant and profitable. Soap’s slow, 
back-breaking, clothes-rubbed-to-pieces, wearing, way 
of washing, is a thing of the past. You'll wonder that 
you stood it so long when you once see the easiness of | 


PEARLINE| 


HE WOMEN WHO HAVE USED IT 

FROM THE START WILL TELL YOU 

ITS ABSOLUTELY SAFE — NEVER | 
WERE SO MANY USING 

















| éarline- Modern Soa 
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Survey of the World 


Owing to the com- 
plaints of the Pan- 
ama Government as 
to the action of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission and Governor Davis un- 
der the provisions of the canal treaty, 
Mr. Roosevelt has asked Secretary Taft 
to visit the Isthmus, in order that by 
conference with President Amador and 
others an amicable adjustment of ali 
differences may be made. In a letter 
to the Secretary, on the 18th inst., his 
instructions were accompanied by a 
statement as to our Government’s atti- 
tude and purposes. Having referred to 
the order of, May oth, by which the 
work of the Commission and the gov- 
ernment of the zone were placed under 
the Secretary’s supervision, Mr. Roose- 
velt said: 


Secretary Taft’s 
Mission to Panama 


‘There is ground for believing that in the 
execution of the rights conferred by the treaty 
the people of Panama have been unduly 
alarmed at the effect of the establishment of a 
Government in the canal strip by the Commis- 
sion. Apparently, they fear lest the effect be 
to create out of part of their territory a com- 
peting and independent community which shall 
injuriously affect their business, “reduce their 
revenues and diminish their prestige as a na- 
tion. 

“The United States is about to confer on 
the people of the State of Panama a very great 
benefit by the expenditure of millions of dollars 
in the construction of the canal. But this fact 
must not blind us to the importance of so exer- 
cising the authority given us under. the treaty 
with Panama as to avoid creating any sus- 
picion, however unfounded, of our intentions 
is to the future. 

“We have not the slightest intention of estab- 
lishing an independent colony in the middle of 
the State of Panama, or of exercising any 
greater governmental functions than are neces- 
sary to enable us conveniently and safely to 


construct, maintain and operate the canal, un- 
der the rights given us by the treaty. Least of 
all we desire to interfere with the business and 
prosperity of the people of Panama. However 
far a just construction of the treaty might en- 
able us to go, did the exigencies of the case re- 
quire it, in asserting the equivalent of sov- 
ereignty over the canal strip, it is our full in- 
tention that the rights which we exercise shall 
be exercised with all proper care for the honor 
and interests of the people of Panama. 

“ The exercise of such powers as are given us 
by the treaty within the geographical bounda- 
ries of the Republic of Panama may easily, if a 
real sympathy for both the present and future 
welfare of the people of Panama is not shown, 
create distrust of the American Government. 
This would seriously interfere with the success 
of our great project in that country. It is of 
the utmost importance that those who are ulti- 
mately responsib'e for the policy pursued should 
have at first hand as trustworthy information 
as can be obtained in respect to the conditions 
existing in Panama, and the attitude and real 
interest of the people of that State.” 
Therefore he had concluded that it 
would be of great advantage if the Sec- 
retary could go to the Isthmus and 
confer with the Panaman authorities. 
He authorized the Secretary to take 
with him such persons as he might de- 
sire. “ You will advise the President 
of the Republic,” he added, “ what the 
policy of this Government is to be, and 
assure him that it is not the purpose of 
the United States to take advantage of 
the rights conferred upon it by the 
treaty to interfere with the welfare and 
prosperity of the State of Panama, or 
of the cities of Colon and Panama.” 
Secretary Taft has invited Sefior Obal- 
dia, the Panaman Minister, to accom- 
pany him. It is expected that he will 
sail on the “Dolphin” about three 
weeks hence, with Admiral Walker, 
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William Nelson Cromwell (counsel of 
the Panama Canal 
Judge Magoon, law officer of the Com- 
mission. Minister Barrett will pre- 
cede him. In Panama the news has 
given much satisfaction. As we have 
shown heretofore, Panama complains 
that the sovereignty exercised in the 
zone is unexpectedly absolute; that by 
the establishment of zone ports, cus- 
tom houses and post offices, and by the 
operation of the Dingley tariff, she is 
in danger of losing two-thirds of her 
revenues and trade. and that taxation 
and restrictions are imposed upon the 
suburban estates of her prominent citi- 
zens. It is reported that the rule of 


Governor Davis has not been marked 
by sufficient diplomacy and tact. 
& 


As election day draws 
near a decided increase 
of political activity is 
seen. While reports from the West speak 
of unexpected apathy in some States, a 
large registration in New York points to 
a heavy vote there. On the 2ist, at 
Esopus, Judge Parker spoke at length 
concerning the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. Answering the inquiry of Re- 
publican speakers whether a Democratic 
Administration would dare to reduce the 
cost of the army, he said that assuredly 
it would. The recent increase was un- 
necessary, he asserted, ‘unless militarism 
is to become a part of our policy”; it 
would not be sufficient, however, if we 
were to play the réle of “ the big police- 
man” in the South American States. 
But the people had “ not yet approved the 
Administration’s policy in dealing with 
those States ”; the Monroe Doctrine was 
not concerned with their internal affairs. 
He insisted upon his estimate ($650,000,- 
000) of the cost of the Philippines to 
date, saying that speeches of the late 
Senator Hoar showed that it was not 
large enough, and commending Edward 
Atkinson’s estimate of $1,200,000,000. 
On the following day he read, at the same 
place, an address of 4,000 words on the 
tariff. This was largely historical. Trac- 
ing the course and character of tariff 
legislation from 1789 to the present time, 
he remarked that protection for infant 
industries had increased from 8% to 
more than 50 per cent., while “ the indus- 
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tries themselves had become colossal.” 
He suggested that the submission of the 
railway companies to the exactions of the 
combined manufacturers of rails might 
be due to the influence of capitalists con- 
trolling both. The pauper labor argu- 
ment, the infant industry argument and 
others used in the past had been displaced 
by the home market argument, which 
was “a bogy to frighten children.” The 
action of the borax monopolists was cited 
as showing how tariff duties were abused. 
The owners of the borax deposits had 
advertised their ability to undersell the 
world, “and expressly on the ground of 
their ability to undersell foreigners they 
got a duty of 5 cents a pound. They then 
began to sell borax in England at rates 
far below what they charged to American 
purchasers, and are doing so now.” The 
tariff bounties paid by the people were 
piling up mountains high: 

“The beneficiaries, having induced the Gov- 
ernment to shut out foreign competition, form 
Trusts and combinations to stifle domestic com- 
petition. Not all the Trusts and combines are 
founded on the tariff, but most of ‘them are. 
Their continued existence and their mode of 
self-perpetuation lead to the belief that the 
country is no longer governed by principles, 
but by interests. The most effective remedy 
that can be applied to the combinations or 
Trusts which owe their existence to excessive 
tariff duties is to reduce the tariff rates; while 
the remedy which can be effectively applied as 
against the other combinations is to enforce the 
law.” 


But the reduction of tariff rates should 
be gradual, “so as to prevent an imme- 
diate revolution in existing conditions.” 
The work should be undertaken at once, 
and could be undertaken only by the 
Democratic party. Two days before this 
address Mr. Hearst’s papers had urged 
Judge Parker to “ break silence ” on the 
Trusts, asserting that the Democrats had 
“dodged and wholly neglected the main 
issue, apparently for fear of interrupting 
campaign contributions.” — Secretary 
Taft sent to Gov. Luke E. Wright at 
Manila the parts of Judge Parker’s ad- 
dress (of the 15th inst.) on the Philip- 
pines, in which the latter quoted with 
approval the assertions of an anonymous 
“ student of conditions there ” that many 
of the office-holders were inefficient or 
dishonest and corrupt, being “ the very 
dregs of our people”; also that agricul- 
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turally the country was ruined, that it 
was overburdened with taxation, that 
there was no freedom of the press, that 
men in private life were subjected to 
espionage by detectives in the guise of 
servants, etc. He asked for the Gov- 
ernor's comment. In his reply Governor 
Wright says that the assertions in ques- 
tion do grave injustice to a body of hard- 
working, self-respecting Americans, 
whose character and service will compare 
favorably with those of employees of the 
Federal or State Governments. Since 
the beginning of civil government (more 
than three years) the defaults have 
been $78,559, and nearly all the default- 
ets were appointed prior to the adoption 
of the civil service law, which is rigidly 
enforced. Complaints of oppressive ac- 
tion are exceptional, and have been fol- 
lowed by prompt investigation and cor- 
rection. There is “nothing to warrant 
the statement that towns are in ruins, 
farms are going out of cultivation, peo- 
ple ill fed, and the country ruined agri- 
culturally.” Governor Wright speaks of 
the ravages of rinderpest in 1901 and 
1902, which for a time caused distress. 
Crops this year are good and there is 
no suffering for lack of food. Both the 
tariff and the local taxes are lower than 
they were under Spanish rule. There are 
no bands of ladrones in Luzon or the 
Visayan Islands. Peace and order pre- 
vail in the islands inhabited by civilized 
Filipinos, except in parts of Samar, 
where fanatics and savages from the 
mountains have raided the natives in 
small towns on the coast. No newspaper 
has been subsidized or browbeaten, nor 
has any one been ostracized for criticis- 
ing the Government. Political questions, 
immediate independence included, are 
discussed freely. Theatrical plays are not 
censored. Men in private life are not 
subjected to espionage. “ All these state- 
ments,” says Governor Wright, “ are the 
veriest nonsense, without a scintilla of 
fact to support them.” And he adds that 
“Judge Parker has evidently been gross- 


ly deceived.” 
& 


It had been reported 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 


Panama Letter ‘that something new 


and sensational in the 
way of documentary evidence concern- 
ing the Panama revolution was to be 
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made public at a Democratic meeting 
in New York on the 2oth. At that 
meeting Senator Culberson read a let- 
ter addressed, on October roth, 1903, 
by Mr. Roosevelt to Dr. Albert Shaw. 
Having referred to an inclosed report 
from our Minister at Bogota, to show 
that “there was absolutely not the 
slightest chance of securing by treaty 
any more than we endeavored to se- 
cure,” the President continued: 

“The alternatives were to go to Nicaragua, 
against the advice of the great majority of com- 
petent engineers—some of the most competent 
saying that we had better have no canal at this 
time than go there—or else to take the territory 
by force without any attempt at getting a treaty. 
I cast aside the proposition made at this time 
to foment the secession of Panama. Whatever 
other Governments can do, the United States 
cannot go into the securing, by such under- 
hand means, of the cession. Privately, I freely 
say to you that I should be delighted if Panama 
were an independent State, or if it made itself 
so at this moment; but for me to say so pub- 
licly would amount to an instigation of a re- 
volt, and therefore I cannot say it.” 


This letter (except the closing lines, 
beginning with the word “ privately ”) 

was given to the public nearly a year 
ago with the President’s consent. The 
essential parts of it were published in’ 
THE INDEPENDENT of November roth, 
1903. Senator Lodge now says that 
during the debate in the Senate pre- 
ceding the ratification of the treaty he 
heard that his Democratic associates 
were looking for it; that he procured at 
the White House a complete copy of 
it and gave the same to Senator Gor- 
man; that afterward, at the latter’s re- 
quest, he consented that it should be 
given to Senator Culberson, and that 
the treaty went to a vote while it was 
in the possession of the Democratic 
minority. It had been published a few 

days after the revolution. 

ed 


Lendiies te In accordance with the 
sien, ea verdict of a court-martial, 
approved by Governor 

Terrell, Capt. Robert M. Hitch, who was 
in command of the militia at States- 
boro, Ga., when the negroes Reed and 
Cato were burned at the stake, has been 
dismissed from the service for gross neg- 
lect of duty. Lieutenant Mell, who was 
in command at the camp while Captain 
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Hitch was at the court house, is sentenced 
to be suspended for one year and to be 
publicly reprimanded. A reprimand is 
also ordered for Second Lieutenant Gri- 
ner.—As the result of four months’ work 
by detectives employed by Governor 
Heyward, five of the white men accused 
of lynching Kitt Bookard, a negro, at 
Eutawville, S. C., have been arrested and 
will be tried. Bookard had threatened to 
strike an offensive and drunken white. 
For this he was arrested and placed in 
jail, from which he was taken in the 
night and murdered. The lynchers mu- 
tilated his body and threw it into the 
river.—In his charge to a Federal grand 
jury at Huntsville, Ala., a few days ago, 
District Judge Thomas G. Jones laid 
down a new theory of Federal jurisdic- 
tion with respect to the lynching of ne- 
groes, having in mind the recent lynch- 
ing of Maples at that place. Maples, he 
said, was entitled under the Thirteenth 
Amendment, as a citizen of the United 
States, to be protected against the lawless 
violence of a mob of white men, if such 
violence, designed to deprive him of the 
right to be tried, was directed against 
him because he was a negro.—Private 
John J. Smith, of Nebraska, a white man 
of good character, a member of the Hos- 
pital Corps in the regular army at Fort 
Mott, N. J., and a veteran of the Spanish 
War, recently married a negro woman, 
who, as a member of the Volunteer Red 
Cross Society, had cared for him during 
an attack of yellow fever. The Post Sur- 
geon at Fort Mott recommended that he 
be discharged “ for the good of the serv- 
ice.” This recommendation has been ap- 
proved by General Grant and the Sur- 
geon-General of the Army. 
se 

The trial of Philip Wein- 
seimer, formerly presi- 
dent of an association in- 
cluding those labor unions in the build- 
ing industry that went on strike in 
New York some months ago and were 
locked out, ended in his conviction. 
He had been indicted for extorting 
$2,700 from one Essig, a contracting 
plumber who had taken a contract in 
a large new building where Wein- 
seimer threatened to order a strike un- 
less this sum was paid tohim. The de- 
fendant’s assertion that he had re- 


Conviction of 
Weinseimer 


ceived nothing from Essig had no 
weight with the jury in the face of con- 
vincing evidence to the contrary. It 
was asserted by the prosecuting attor- 
ney that in the last three years Wein- 
seimer had deposited in four savings 
banks $85,277, altho his salary-as presi- 
dent of the association, with his pay as 
a walking delegate, amounted to only 
$1,300 a year. The prosecutor evident- 
ly had consulted the books of the four 
banks and obtained a statement of 
Weinseimer’s accounts. He said that 
all the money had been drawn out im- 
mediately after the defendant’s arrest. 
Weinseimer was not required by the 
court to answer questions about these 
deposits. He will be sentenced on the 
28th, the extreme penalty provided by 
law being five panes. 


At the Lake Mohonk 
Indian Conference last 
week an address con- 
cerning the islands and their inhabitants 
was made by Dr. F. W. Atkinson, for- 
merly the insular Superintendent of In- 
struction and now President of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. He said: 

“The Filipinos are incapable of self-govern- 
ment; in their affairs they are managed by a 
few leaders. They have not yet cultivated a 
sense of fair play and tolerance for those who 
differ in opinion. They are childlike and do 
not know what is best for them. Independence 
is their cherished ideal, and that they may ulti- 
mately realize that ideal is, I believe, the unex- 
pressed purpose of those who have undertaken 
the tutelage of these peoples. How far re- 
moved is this realization is beyond our power 
to predict; the proximity or distance of it must 
remain a matter of opinion. For some time to 
come their political dependence upon the United 
States must be very real. What is best for the 
Filipinos is the foremost consideration in the 
administration of their affairs; and the desire 
to put their interests first rather than to foster 
American exploitation has animated the United 
States Philippine Commission in all its acts. 
The commissioners have erred, if in any direc- 
tion, in giving too great a degree of self-govern- 
ment in both provincial and municipal affairs.” 


Another speaker was W. Leon Peppert- 
man, of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
who pointed out that while there are 
“ about 1,500 Americans in the civil serv- 
ice of the general Government, and about 
2,500 Filipinos in the general Govert- 
ment service, there are only 100 Amefi- 


The Philippine 
Islands 
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cans, with more than 15,000 Filipinos, in 
the provincial and municipal govern- 
ments.” Of the teachers, 1,000 are 
Americans, and upward of 3,500 are 
Filipinos. He urged the necessity of 
giving the islands a market by reducing 
our tariff on their products to 25 per cent. 
of the Dingley rates.—In a military camp 
near Manila, on the 17th, Second Lieut. 
William D. Pritchard (a son of ex- 
Senator and Judge Jeter C. Pritchard, of 
North Carolina), while insane, killed 
Second Lieut. Frederick L. Deen, of 
Texas (West Point, ’01), and then com- 
mitted suicide. Both were officers of the 
Thirteenth Cavalry—At one of Mr. 
Bryan’s political meetings in Indiana last 
week there appeared with him on the 
platform two Filipino youths, who spoke 
briefly, expressing a desire for Philippine 
independence and asserting that the 
islanders are fit to govern themselves. 
These young men, who are studying at 
a Normal School near the place where 
the meeting was held, were sent to this 
country at the expense of the insular 
Government to be fitted for the civil 
service in the islands. 


& 


Congress adjourned on the 
2oth, after a fruitless ses- 
sion of seven months. 
There was a continuous controversy in 
the House over contested seats. The 
Moderates succeeded in seating nearly 
all of their candidates, but they were 
rarely able to muster all their mem- 
bers, and the Nationalists frequently 
broke a quorum by withdrawing, or 
prevented action by obstructive tactics. 
On the 17th the House was in great 
disorder. President Palma sent in a 
message asking that $1,500,000 be ap- 
propriated for public works, nearly two- 
thirds of this sum to be expended in 
Santiago province. Several members 
declared that his purpose was to gain 
political support by the expenditure of 
public money. Spectators took part 
in the dispute, and it became necessary 
to clear the galleries. The appropria- 
tion, together with important bills con- 
cerning immigration and the munici- 
palities, goes over to the next session. 
it is a question whether any of the ses- 
sion’s legislation is legal, and a deci- 
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sion will soon be reached in a test case 
now before the Supreme Court. It ap- 
pears that the Moderate majority dis- 
regarded the Constitutional require- 
ment that two-thirds should constitute 
a quorum. 

os 


The Free Church of 
Scotland, into whose 
hands the House of 
Lords by its decision of August Ist 
has placed all the property of the 
Presbyterian Church, has refused to 
compromise or to make any conces- 
sions to the United Free Church, and 
petitioned the Court of Session at 
Edinburg to give them immediate pos- 
session. The United Free Churches in 
their counter petition pleaded for post- 
ponement until Parliament could take 
action in the matter, but this was re- 
fused by the court, which ordered that 
the judgment of the House of Lords be 
applied immediately. The Free Church 
of Scotland consists of 24 Gaelic min- 
isters in the Highlands, who refused 
to unite with the other branches of the 
Presbyterian Church, and, because of 
their uncompromising attitude and ad- 
herence to the ancient standards of the 
Church are held by the recent decision 
to constitute the original Church and 
as such to be entitled to all the prop- 
erty of the United Free Church, which 
amounts to some $50,000,000 in build- 
ings and $5,000,000 in cash. These 24 
ministers will assume control of 1,100 
churches, altho, of course, they will not 
be able to fill their pulpits. There are 
also three theological seminaries in 
Scotland and missionary schools and 
colleges in India to be supplied with 
teachers. On June 30th the 1,100 Min- 
isters of the United Free Church of 
Scotland will be dispossessed of their 
manses and put out of their pulpits. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury just be- 
fore he left this country for England 
was asked to act as a mediator. 


st 


The Combes Minis- 
try starts in with a 
larger majority than 
before the recent elections, and after a 
sharp debate of two days the Chamber 
of Deputies approved by a vote of 325 
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to 237 of the course of the Government 
in breaking off diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican. Premier Combes re- 
plied to his critics by giving a history 
of the events leading up to this action 
which, in his opinion, showed that it 
was impossible to maintain the present 
Concordat. The Bishop of Laval was 
called before a foreign ecclesiastical 
tribunai to answer to charges of gross 
immorality, such as frequenting a Car- 
melite convent and writing love letters 
to the nuns. This, in the opinion of 
the Premier, was merely a subterfuge 
as the real reason for the persecution 
of the bishop by the Pope was his 
loyalty to the French Government. 
He continued: 


“Tn the light of such incidents, the separation 
of Church and State has become inevitable. 
Those who advise a revision of the Concordat 
are dupes who would condemn the Government 
to final humiliation. I am in favor of a free 
Church, but with the same freedom as our 
other institutions have. In reality it is the Pope 
who wants separation. He wants to enslave 
the State as he enslaves the Church. Let those 
who will perform penance before Popes; I have 
neither the age nor the taste for such practices.” 


A hot debate ensued between M. Ribot, 
leader of the opposition, and the Prime 
Minister, who interrupted him. M. 
Ribot insisted on the right to speak 
freely. “Freely, but not insolently,” 
retorted the Premier. At this M. Ribot 
left the tribune and refused to return 
until M. Combes withdrew his remark. 
The majority given to the Government 
shows that it will be supported in its 
anticlerical measures, but it is some- 
what questionable whether the very 
heterogeneous elements, Socialist, Rad- 
ical and Democratic, which compose 
the governmental majority, will hold 
together on the three other items of the 
program, which precede action on 
the separation of Church and State— 
namely, the reduction of the period of 
compulsory military service to two 
years, the adoption of an income tax 
and the institution of a system of old 
age pensions for workingmen.—It is 
reported from Rome that the Pope is 
preparing a circular letter to be ad- 
dressed to the French clergy. It will 
not deal with political questions at all, 
but will encourage the religious and 
social activities of the clergy. 


Armenian 


Massacres issued a Blue Book on the 


Armenian _ disturbances, 
which contains evidence to show that 
there has been gross exaggeration as to 
the extent of the alleged massacres, altho 
it is proved that many Armenians were 
killed in Sasun, Mush and other districts. 
Sir Nicholas O’Conor states that the Ar- 
menian Patriarch confessed his inability 
to give data in regard to the reported 
atrocities and did not claim to have trust- 
worthy information in regard to them. 
The stories of the brutality of the Turk- 
ish troops and irregulars are confirmed. 
Diplomatic protests have effected no re- 
form in Turkish administration in Ar- 
menia. A picture, which appeared in an 
Armenian paper and was republished in 
the French journal Pro Armenia, pur- 
ports to be the reproduction of a photo- 
graph of a hillock covered with naked 
and mutilated bodies of Armenian in- 
surgents, surrounded by a group of Cos- 
sacks under the Russian Commandant 
Bikoff. The photograph has many indi- 
cations of being a “fake” and is de- 
nounced as such by the Russian journal 
Commandant Bikoff 


Novoe Vremya. 
has since been killed. 
st 


Whether Japan 
which is enter- 
ing upon a ca- 
reer of expansion possesses the ability 
to control and develop colonial posses- 
sions is an important question just 
now, consequently especial attention 
is being given to the island of Formosa, 
where she has been making her first 
essays in the act of colonization. For- 
mosa, which Japan obtained from 
China in 1895 as part of the spoils of 
war, had been successively in the hands 
of the English, French, Spanish, Dutch 
and Chinese, but the savage inhabit- 
ants of its fastnesses had never been 
brought under control until 1901 when 
the Japanese army succeeded in effect- 
ing a complete conquest. Since then 
the progress in civilization has been 
astonishing. The administrators sent 
out from Japan have been able and effi- 
cient, and enormous sums of money 
have been expended on the island. 
More than a thousand miles of road 
have been built, besides 95 miles of 
railroad. Altogether, it is planned to 


Formosa Under 
Japanese Management 
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spend $15,000,000 on the railroad sys- 
tem. There are now over 2,600 miles 
of telegraph and 1,390 miles of tele- 
phone lines in operation. The produc- 
tion of rice has increased 10 per cent. 
and of tea fivefold since 1896. The 
output of camphor has more than dou- 
bled, and millions of young camphor 
trees are being cultivated. Gold, sil- 
ver and coal mining is being carried 
extensively. The population has in- 
creased from 2,455,357 in 1897 to 3,082,- 
4o4 in 1903. The opium traffic was 
made a Government monopoly, not for 
the purpose of deriving a revenue, but 
to discourage the use of the drug, which 
was sold only to confirmed and licensed 
opium smokers. So successful has this 
policy been that the number of opium 
users is continually decreasing and the 
amount of opium imported has fallen 
a value of 3,392,602 yen in 1900 to I,- 
121,455 in 1903. Owing to the build- 
ing of water works, sewers and canals 
there has been a great improvement in 
public health. The deaths from the 
plague have declined to one-third their 
former number. Schools have been es- 
tablished, and the Japanese language 
taught among the natives. The postal 
savings banks were used in 1902 by 
41,145 depositors, and the amount de- 


posited was 763,575, yen. 


The Russian 
Baltic squadron 
in passing 
through the North Sea on its way to 
the Far East encountered a fishing fleet 
from Hull, England, and fired upon the 
boats, sinking some and killing at least 
twomen. The Russian squadron con- 
tinued on its course at high speed and 
passed through the Strait of Dover 
without making any inquiry into the 
damage done or attempting to rescue 
the men from the boats. The Russian 
ships, about 40 in all, were steaming in 
line through the fleet, and the first ves- 
sels had passed after examining the 
fshine craft with their searchlights, 
when, without any warning, one of the 
war ships fired six or more shells in 
tapid succession at the trawlers, and 
the other ships joined in the bombard- 
ment, which continued for half an hour. 
The steam trawler “Crane” was first 
sunk. The skipper and a deckhand 
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were decapitated by the shots and 
other members of the crew were 
wounded. The “Gull” went to the 
assistance of the “ Crane” and carried 
off her men without being hit by the 
shots which were falling all around her. 
The only explanation offered for the 
attack is that the Russian Admiral was 
on the lookout for Japanese torpedo 
boats or submarines, and may have mis- 
taken the rockets sent up by the leader 
of the fishing fleet to give the sailing 
directions for the signals of the enemy’s 
fleet. The night was wet and drizzly, 
and it was impossible to see at a great 
distance, but the Russian ships passed 
so close to the trawlers that the men 
could be seen cleaning the fish on the 
decks, and some of the fishermen held 
out fish in both hands to the war ships 
as they went by. The trawlers burned 
the international signal lights for fish- 
ing vessels, a white center with red 
and green sides. There is great ex- 
citement in England over the outrage, 
and it will be regarded as an act of war 
unless a satisfactory explanation is 
made immediately. The British Govern- 
ment has sent urgent notes of protest to 
St. Petersburg against the unwarranted 
action of the Baltic fleet, and the Russian 
Chargé d’Affaires in London has ex- 
pressed the intense regret and grief with 
which the reports have been received, and 
the desire of Russia to voluntarily make 
full reparation in the event of the Rus- 
sian squadron being responsible for the 
unfortunate ee 


The Russian and the Jap- 
Shakhe River 2€Se armies are now in- 

trenched on opposite sides 
of the Shakhe River, between Liao- 
Yang and Mukden, and altho there has 
been some hard fighting during the past 
week, neither side has made any impor- 


On the 


tant advance. Different parts of the 
village of Shakhe were held by Rus- 
sian and Japanese troops at the same 
time until the night of October 2oth, 
when the Japanese evacuated their sec- 
tion and retired to a high hill a little 
distance south, which is strongly for- 
tified. The village of Lin-Shin-Pu, just 
west of Shakhe and the railroad, is still 
divided between the forces. the Rus- 
sians holding the north wall and the 
Japanese the fortified temple there. 
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Russian authorities deny that their 
losses in the ten days’ battle of the 
Shakhe reached 60,000, but admit 40,- 
ooo, and state that there are 24,000 
wounded men at Harbin. The Japa- 
nese have not reported their loss; the 
Russians say it must have been at least 
30,000. More ammunition was ex- 
pended than in any battle of the world’s 
history. The Russians have fired more 


shots in the battles of Liao-Yang than 
during the entire Russo-Turkish war. 
Both sides report the capture of many 
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the hill fired on a body of their com- 
rades who were circling the Japanese 
flank. The Japanese defended their 
positions with hand grenades, and in 
many cases died to a man rather than 
surrender. Over 1,500 Japanese were 
buried on the hill. The Russian sol- 
diers quickly appropriated the warm 
clothing on the Japanese corpses, 
Probably it is on account of this pro- 
pensity of the Russians to pick up good 
clothing anywhere that has caused the 
Japanese Government to protest 
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Execution of Captured Brigands at Mukden 


guns and prisoners. The Russians 
take great credit for the capture of 
Lone Tree Hill (Poutiloff), on the 
Shakhe River, east of Shakhe village 
and commanding the road from Muk- 
den to Bentsiaputza. This was strong- 
ly fortified by the Japanese, but the 
Russian troops crossed the river at 
night under a heavy fire and carried 
by storm two ravines and five rows of 
trenches. The Japanese in the redoubt 
fired on their own men as they re- 
treated from the first trenches, suppos- 
ing them to be the Russians. A similar 
accident took place on the other side, 
for the Russians storming the front of 


through the American State Depart: 
ment against the use by the Russians 
of Japanese and Chinese clothing as 4 
disguise in approaching their lines. 
The Russian flanking column on the 
left, which had been sent under Ger- 
ral Mistchenko to turn the Japanese 
right, fought for four days in the moun- 
tains about Tumin Pass, .where the 
Japanese were very strongly it- 
trenched in the rocky defiles and 
ridges, but were finally forced to retire 
to the northeast and barely escaped be- 
ing cut off. A small body of Russians 
are reported south of the Taitse River 
east of Liao-Yang. 











Income and Family Protection 


HOW MUCH OF A MAN’S INCOME SHOULD BE SET ASIDE TO PRO- 
TECT HIS FAMILY AGAINST THE ADVERSE CONTIN- 
GENCIES OF LIFE AND DEATH? 

BY RUFUS W. WEEKS 


Vice-PR&SIDENT OF THE ACTUARIAL SociETY OF AMERICA 


HERE is always a gap between the 
ideal and the practicable, partly 
because people hardly ever prefer 

those things which are really best for 
them. It follows that the main business 
of the preacher, the doctor and the life 
insurance man is, first, to find out what 
is the nearest to the right thing which 
people can be induced to do, and then to 
get them to do that. A study of the right 
thing itself has, therefore, the look of un- 
practicality; yet such study is at least 
worth while as an intellectual pastime, 
and it does have practical value, for it 
helps a little toward moving the line of 
the practicable toward the ideal. 

Let us then consider the case of the 
typical young man who has begun well 
in business life; and let us study, first, 
what precisely it is that he needs which 
life insurance can furnish; second, why 
he does not want, and cannot be made to 
want, the precise thing he needs; and, 
third, what is the nearest to the right 
thing that he can be made to want and to 
take. 

Let us suppose that the young man is 
30 years old; that he has a wife of the 
same age; that they have one child and 
propose to have not to exceed two more 
—three children being a “long family ” 
(to use the Devonshire phrase) accord- 
ing to the modern scale. Let us suppose 
further that the man has a permanent 
place and is receiving a salary of $3,000 
a year. 

First, then, what does such a man need 
as protection against unfavorable con- 
tingencies of life and death for himself 
and his family ; and what share of his in- 
come would it take to provide this need- 
ful protection ? 

The plainest chance against which a 
provision is needed is the chance that the 
young man may die and leave his wife a 
widow. The husband will admit if 


pressed that in that case his wife ought 
to be secured an income for as long as she 
lives of at least $60 a month, or $720 a 
year. A life insurance company could be 
found which would assume this obligation 
for an annual payment of $192. This is 
the lowest price at which this obligation 
could be purchased, and the arrangement 
would return nothing to the husband in 
case the wife should die first. The an- 
nual payment would be merely so much 
money spent every year out of the man’s 
income—spent, as we may say, for the 
comfort of mind of himself and his wife 
in knowing that her future livelihood was 
cettain. It may be objected that there is 
no need of securing to the possible 
widow an income absolutely for life, 
since she may very likely marry again. 
This is true, and if an insurance company 
could be found which would sell a future 
income for the wife, to begin only in case 
she became a widow and to continue only 
as long as she remained a widow, for a 
lower price than the-income to continue 
for her life, then no doubt the lower- 
priced article would fill the requirement. 
There is, however, no life insurance com- 
pany which would sell this kind of con- 
tract, and, even if there were, the statis- 
tics of remarriage of widows indicate 
that it would not be safe, even theoret- 
ically, to deduct more than Io per cent. 
from the price in consideration of the 
cessation at remarriage. Practically, 
therefore, in order to meet the reasonable 
need of the wife that she should not, if 
she becomes a widow, be placed in the po- 
sition where she must marry for a liv- 
ing, the contract we have proposed is 
necessary. 

The next person to be considered is 
the child, whom we will suppose to be one 
year old. The father will admit that the 
child ought to be secured, in the event of 
his dying while it remains a child, a small 
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income—enough to secure education and 
maintenance until the age of 21. This 
income should certainly not be less than 
$20 a month, or $240 a year, and a life 
insurance company could be found which 
would assume this obligation for a pay- 
ment of $32 per year for 15 years. 

Upon the birth of a second child the 
same protection becomes a necessity for 
it also, and for this a life insurance com- 
pany would charge $33 per annum, the 
father being then assumed to be 31. On 
the birth of a third-child the same need 
would arise for it, and would call for an 
annual payment from that time on of $34 
for 15 years. 

Thus far we have dealt only with the 
grim side of the problem, but there re- 
mains the cheerful probability that the 
young man’s life will run its natural 
course. The chances are two to one that 
he will live to become a sexagenarian. 
Looking forward to that far-off proba- 
bility, the young man reasonably feels 
that sixtyis the ultima thule of active life, 
that at that point must begin his time of 
permanent leisure. This can be made cer- 
tain only by his providing for it during 
the intermediate years, beginning at 
once. It will most likely seem to the 
young man that he can live in comfort 
after his working days are over on an in- 
come of half his present salary—an in- 
come, that is to say, of $125 per month, 
or $1,500 a year—and that this would in- 
clude an adequate support for his wife, if 
she should also survive to the same age. 
A part of this income, say, $200, could be 
secured from a life insurance company, 
by continuing the annual payments of $94 
set free as the three children reach the 
age of 15, but for the remaining $1,300 
of future income he must begin to pro- 
vide at once, and for this the company 
would require an annual payment, begin- 
ning at the age of 30, of $250. 

Five contracts in all, as will be seen, 
are called for in this sketch of what is 
needful, three of them to begin at once, 
the fourth after one year, and the fifth 
and last after three years. The three 
which are to begin at once would require 
an entire annual payment of $474; the 
fourth contract, to begin after one year, 
would bring the total annual payment 
needed to $507, and the final contract, to 
be entered into three years hence, would 
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bring the total annual payment from 
that time on to $541. 

These five contracts together would 
guarantee what is needful in the case of 
the main contingencies of life and death. 
There is, however, one chance which 
they do not provide against, and this is 
the possibility that the health of the 
breadwinner and his capacity for making 
an income may break down permanently, 
and yet that he may live on a consider- 
able time after. This frightful disaster 
happens very seldom; for, as a rule, and 
happily so, a man dies within a year after 
his health has permanently given way. 
It is a defect in the practice of insurance 
in this country that as yet this particular 
contingency is not insured against—the 
special difficulties in the way of assuming 
this risk could undoubtedly be got over if 
the attempt were made in earnest. 
~ The second question we were to take 
up is, Why the typical young man does 
not want, and cannot be made to want, 
the precise thing in the way of protection 
which we have outlined as being the real 
need of the case. That he does not want 
what he needs is certain. It would be a 
safe even bet that not one young man in 
the whole country will walk into a life 
insurance office with this number of THE 
INDEPENDENT in his hand, and ask the 
company to sell him the kind of pro- 
tection here set forth. The causes of this 
failure of a man’s wants to match his 
needs are two—the first being a thor- 
oughly human and natural trait, and the 
second being a trait not so wholesome. 
The young man does not really feel it to 
be possible that he may die; and this is 
well—it is in the order of nature that the 
healthy human being should ignore his 
mortality. It seems to be the intent of 
nature that the casualty of death should 
not be an economic disaster; that the 
manhood of the nation at large should in 
some collective fashion, and as a matter 
of course, take care of the widows and the 
orphans. Such an arrangement would be 
the simplest and healthiest all around; 
but in its default the indifference to the 
possibility of death which is instinctive 
with the healthy animal, man, does work 
disaster, which it is the business of the 
life insurance man to the best of his abil- 
ity to forestall. 

The other trait which would make it 
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impossible to induce the typical young 
man) with a good income to buy precisely 
the right kind of protection for his fam- 
ily, is “that this young man has the com- 
mercial habit of mind. The one motive 
which suggests itself to him as sensible 
is the desire for profit ; and the one image 
which has an alluring look is that of him- 
self on some future day handling a sum 
of money well up in the thousands. This 
is the image which the life insurance man 
must hang in the air, if he is to make the 
young man want nearly what he needs. 

Thus we reach the answer to the third 
part of our problem. The keyword is 
“investment,” and the agent must know 
how to use it, and to make vivid the pic- 
ture it calls up, adding, in casual touches 
put in at the right moment, the part of 
the wife and children. Moreover, the 
golden picture must be shown not down 
too long a vista of years—three decades 
is too far a remove to appeal to the ar- 
dent commercialist ; no period longer than 
a score of years can touch him. 

Certainly not more than one-sixth of 
the young man’s income can the agent 
divert into the “ investment ” he is urg- 
ing—charm he never so wisely. What, 
now, has the agent to offer for this $500 
a year, and how does it compare with the 
ideal protection, which, as we have seen, 
would cost $541 a year? 

Choice may be made among three 
standard offers, which we will call A, B 
anil C; each offer promises that if the 
young man dies within 20 years a fixed 
sum will be paid to the family, and that 
if he lives out the 20 years a sum will be 
paid to himself, the minimum of which 
is fixed. The range of these several 
promises is as follows, in round num- 
bers : 

Offer A: To the family $20,000; or to self, 
minimum of $5,500. 

Offer B: To the family $15,000; or to self, 
minimum of $8,000. 

Offer C: To the family $10,000; or to self, 
minimum of $10,000. 


The insurance company reckons the 
three offers as of identical value—a de- 
crease of the promise to the family being 
ofiset by a mathematically equivalent in- 
crease of the promise to the insured ; but, 
of course, they do not appeal alike to our 
young man. If his conscience gets to 
work, it will point him to A, while his 


business mind will draw him to C; and 
we may as well assume that he takes B 
which, in fact, represents the average 
choice. 

Having accepted the offer, and paid his 
first $500, he is now sure that if he dies 
before he is fifty the sum of $15,000 
will be paid down at once to his wife, if 
she is then living, or, if not, to whomso- 
ever he may have appointed to take care 
of his orphan children. But, now, the 
securing to the widow of a lump sum, 
however large, does not really meet her 
need for a life income; for it is practical- 
ly certain that she will act on the advice 
of some man in the investment of the 
money, and an advance guaranty is 
needed of the honesty and good judg- 
ment of this unknown man, in order to 
make the promise of a single payment as 
safe as the promise of an income. If the 
young man insuring is wise on behalf of 
his wife, he will think of this, and will 
bind the insurance company not to pay 
down the $15,000, but to dole it out to 
the widow in fixed annual payments, and 
this the company will agree to do, and 
to add three per cent. interest each year 
to the sum in hand. Under this agree- 
ment the widow would receive in lieu of 
the $15,000 a yearly income of $750 
throughout her lifetime; and, if she sur- 
vived her husband less than 25 years, then 
the $750 a year would continue to be paid 
to the survivors of the family until 25 
years had gone by from the death of the 
insured. 

How does this provision for the widow 
compare with that called for by the ideal 
protection first sketched? Until all the 
children are of age, the ideal protection 
does much more than this insurance B; 
for, as against the $750 income furnished 
by B, the ideal protection gives, if three 
minor children are living, $1,440 a year; 
if two minor children are living, $1,200 
a year, and, as long as one minor child is 
living $960 a year. After all the chil- 
dren are of age, the ideal protection gives 
the widow $720 a year, substantially the 
same as the $750 given by B. Averag- 
ing these various statuses, we may say 
that B does about seventy per cent. as 
much for the widow as the ideal protec- 
tion would do. 

But let us suppose that the young man 
insuring at 30 lives to be 50—and the 
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chances of this are four to one—and that 
he now sees the golden promise made to 
himself become reality. The promise 
was that he should receive a sum of 
money, at least $8,000, and very likely 
as much as $12,000. The excess over 
the guaranty was called “ profit,” and 
the uncertainty as to its figure gave just 
that tinge of gambling to the transaction 
which is so attractive to human nature. 

It is next to a certainty that our friend, 
now 50 years old, has the opening for his 
$12,000 already decided upon before he 
“touches ” the money. Let us allow that 
his investment is a good one, and pays 
five per cent. annually; then our friend 
has $600 a. year at his disposal outside 
of his salary, and, supposing he con- 
tinues to live on $2,500 a year, there will 
be in all $1,100 a year which he could, if 
he chose, pay to a life insurance com- 
pany. The omniscient agent has reckoned 
this out even before our friend, and has 
fixed upon the offer to be made. This 
time it must clearly appear as invest- 
ment, and therefore must be of the form 
C; the vista of years is shorter, too, and 
cannot be stretched beyond ten. For the 
$1,100 a year, the offer is a promise of 
$10,000 to the widow or estate if our 
friend dies before he is 60, with a prom- 
ise of a sum, the minimum of which is 
$10,000, and the likely amount of which 
is not less than $12,500, to be paid to our 
friend if he lives to be 60. 

The protection of the possible widow 
during these ten years, from 50 to 60, is 
potentially much greater than that which 
the ideal scheme would have given her; 
for, as against the life income of $720 
under the ideal scheme, the $12,000 left 
by the husband, plus the $10,000 insur- 
ance, would buy the widow a life in- 
come ranging from $1,200 to $1,700. 
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The children, now grown up, do not en- 
ter into the case in this comparison of the 
two schemes. 

Let us take it, however, that our friend 
is living at the age of 60, and has in hand 
the entire $24,500 with which to provide 
future support for himself and his wife. 
He can turn this sum over to a life insur- 
ance company, which will, in return, pay 
him an income of $1,600 a year for his 
lifetime, and, if his wife is living at his 
death, pay her an income of $900 a year 
for the remainder of her lifetime. This, 
it will be seen, does better for the wife 
than the “ ideal ” scheme, and a little bet- 
ter for the man himself. 

For the sake of simplicity in calculat- 
ing, we have assumed in this sketch— 
what would not be usual—that a young 
man of so much ability as to be receiving 
a salary of $3,000 a year at 30, stays at 
that figure throughout his working 
years. The probability, of course, is that 
such a man would be receiving a higher 
salary in middle life; but this does not 
disturb the accuracy of our conclusions; 
for, as the man’s income rises, so will rise 
his standard of minimum thinkable com- 
fort for himself and his wife, and the 
same proportion of the income will be 
called for in order to provide for the need 
felt. 

To sum up: We find that, for an out- 
lay of one-sixth of a good income life in- 
surance can furnish a fair approxima- 
tion to that protection which is actually 
needed against the chances of death and 
of oldage. The provision thus furnished 
is defective in the earlier years, and rela- 
atively excessive in the later years ; but it 
is attractive in form, and this last is es- 
sential. In a world of second bests, we 
shall hardly find a closer solution than 
this to any problem of human practice. 
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The Eleven Greatest Football Players 
of America’ 


BY WALTER’CAMP - 


(Mr. Camp is generally considered the greatest authority on football in the United 
States. He is the athletic adviser at Yale, where from the time he played on the team 
as an undergraduate to the present he has been in the closest touch with football affairs. 
Mr. Camp has always stood for purity of sport, and his influence upon athletics at Yale 


and throughout the country has been very great. 


The following article is copyrighted, 


and no quotations can be made from it without our permission. —Eprror.] 


N considering the candidates for posi- 
| tions ott_a selected team of the last 
fourteen years, the names that rise 
before one’s mind are so many and the 
feeling that each one was a star in his 
time grows so strong, that it is almost 
impossible to make a selection. And 
were we to go back to the introduction 
of the Rugby game in this country and 
take into consideration those giants of 
the game’s early history, our readers 
would need a long memory to follow. 
Think of the men whose work was of 
such a kind as to make a lasting impres- 
* Copyright, 1904, Top INDEPENDENT. 


sion on the positions in which each 
played! Of the ends, going back to the 
days still talked of when Harding, of 
Harvard, and Wallace, of Yale, ex- 
changed courtesies, call to mind De 
Camp, Bryan, Trenchard, Cochran and 
Poe, of Princeton; Thatcher, Cowdin, 
Hallowell and Cabot, of Harvard; Moor- 
head and Knapp, of Yale; Gelbert, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; beside all 
those in more recent years—Shevlin, 
Bowditch, Henry, Davis, Rafferty, 
Farnsworth, of West Point; Sweeley and 
Redden, of Michigan, and Farmer and 
Bullock, of Dartmouth. And these are 
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COWAN, Princeton 


only the men who have made one position 
notable. 

Of tackles, nearly as great a number 
of well-remembered faces appear. Bert- 
ron, Gill, Winter, Wallace, Rhodes, Mur- 
phy, Chamberlain and Stillman, of Yale; 
Hector Cowan, Lea, Church and Hille- 
brand, of Princeton; Newell and Waters, 
of Harvard; Foy and Bunker, of West 
Point; Wheelock, of the Indians; Out- 
land and Wallace, of Pennsylvania; 
Steckle, of Michigan; and, in the more 
recent teams, Hogan, Bloomer and Kin- 
ney, of Yale; Pell, of Princeton; Mad- 
dock, of Michigan; Schacht, of Minne- 
sota, and Knowlton, of Harvard. 

In guards, think of the giants of that 
position, Heffelfinger, Glass and Brown, 
of Yale; Hare and Wharton, of Penn- 
sylvania; Riggs, Wheeler, Riggs and De 
Witt, of Princeton ; Perry Trafford, Crans- 
ton and Lee, of Harvard. These are the 
overshadowing names, perhaps, but there 
are plenty more not to be forgotten. 
O. D. Thompson, Ray Tompkins, Ben 
Lamb, Storrs and Hickok, of Yale; 
Ned Peace, Holly and Taylor, of 
Princeton; Woodruff, of Pennsylvania ; 
Trout, of Lafayette; Warner, of Cornell; 
Whitmore, of Brown; Lerum, of Wis- 


consin; Goss and Sheldon, of Yale, and 
Marshall, of Harvard. 

At center, Brooks, Lewis and Dou- 
cette, of Harvard; Bland Ballard, 
George and Gailey, of Princeton; Adams, 
Bull and Overfield, of Pennsylvania; 
Jack Harding, Louis Hull, Peters, Cor- 
bin, Stillman, Olcott and Holt, of Yale; 
Boyers, of West Point; Cunningham, of 
Michigan; Hooper, of Dartmouth, and 
Wright, of Columbia. 

At quarter-back, there are King, Baird 
and Poe, of Princeton; Daly, Dean 
and Wrenn, of Harvard; McCormick, 
Adee, Fincke and de Saulles, of Yale; 
Kennedy, of Chicago; Wyckoff, of Cor- 
nell; Hudson, of the Indians; Weekes, 
of Michigan; and, finally, a host of clever . 
ones in the present time—Rockwell, of 
Yale; Johnson, of the Indians; Witham, 
of Dartmouth, and Harris, of Minnesota. 

Of half-backs, Bob Bacon, Bob Win- 
sor, Keith, Kendall, Porter and Boyden, 
of Harvard; the Bakers, Dodge, Lamar, 
Loney, McNair, Moffat, Black and 
Channing, of Princeton; Baker, Hatch, 
Watson, Richards and Terry, of Yale, of 
old-time fame; Lake, Lee, Corbett, 
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Brewer, Wrightington, Dibblee and Ker- 
nan, of Harvard; Morse, Reiter and 
Kelly, of Princeton; Outland, Knipe, 
Osgood and McCracken, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Morley and Weekes, of Colum- 


bia; Seneca, of the Indians; Bliss, 
Thorne, Sharpe and Chadwick, of Yale; 
while of the latest there are Heston, of 
Michigan; Kafer, of Princeton; Met- 
calf and Mitchell, of Yale. 

\nd for the final place, one may pass 
in review a line of players, not giants, 
but the most skillful of all—from Bacon 
to Bull, of Yale; from Harlan to those 
wonderful kickers, Ames and Homans, 
of Princeton, and Sears and B. Trafford. 
of Harvard. Then, in later days, Thayer, 
Brooke and Minds, of Pennsylvania; 
Butterworth, McBride and Hale, of 
Yale; Hirschberger, of Chicago; O’Dea, 
of Wisconsin, and Graydon, of Harvard. 

The selection of “ All-America” 
teams seems to have become a mania, 
and the only excuse that I can put 
iorth for further contribution is that 
o! habit, for in 1889 I first intro- 
diced the idea and selected the first 
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eleven. I had no sensation of guilt at the 
time, nor for the next few years. Now I 
begin to feel I owe the public an apology. 
When asked to select an All American 
team of the All American teams—that is, 
to pick out the stars of such a galaxy of 
players as have made names for them- 
selves on the gridiron since the original 
selection of this kind—the task seemed at 
first impossible. And it is impossible if 
one were to guarantee that this team, 
when finally chosen, should be able to 
work together and be successful without 
considerable practice. Having seen an 
all-star aggregation at New Haven on 
the occasion of the Yale Bi-Centennial, 
altho it included players as far back as 
those who represented Yale teams in 
1875 and 1876, actually smother the 
regular second eleven of the University, 
I believe that even such a team as this 
might be able, after some practice, to get 
together and play a powerful game. 
Nevertheless, the present selection is 
intended tg cover more nearly the men 
who are regarded by football enthusiasts 
as the best men who have played at the 
various universities during these many 
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One end would be Hinkey, of Yale, 
who was the choice for that place on the 
All-America teams for four years. There 
is no other man who has covered that 
position in such a way as to be thus 
chosen or recognized. | 

The other end would be filled by 
Campbell, of Harvard, who was the 
choice for the All-America teams for 
three years. Both of these men were 
captains and successful captains. 

} Frank A. Hinkey, of Yale, was one of 

thie most remarkable ends that ever 
played the position in this country. He 
was on the All-America teams of 1891, 
1892, 1893 and 1894. He secured his 
position at Yale when a freshman, and 
altho he was by no means athletic in ap- 
pearance nor of muscular build, he dis- 
placed all the other candidates. This 
frail appearing man, weighing but 147 
pounds, was probably the most feared by 
his opponents on account of his ability to 
diagnose and get through any kind of 
interference that was sent against an end. 
In addition to that he possessed that most 
valuable characteristic of an end, in- 
tuition as to where the plays were going 
and ability to be always on hand when 
the hall came down. His career was one 
of sieady progress, resulting in his final 
captaincy of the Yale team. \ 
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Campbell, of Harvard, was the choice 
of the All-America team in 1899, 1900 
He was a man of muscular 
build, altho not as heavy as some of the 
more modern ends which the recent 
changes in rules are developing, but he 
was very powerful and fast in getting 
down the field. His especial forte was in 
assisting his own runner in attack, and in 
this he stood out above all other ends of 
his time. In fact, it is upon this quality 
that he would be given the place. There 
were few ends who might match him in 
defensive work or in getting down the 
field, and none of them were quite his 
equal in tackling, while his particular 
ability to always be with his runner, 
whether in striking the line or after the 
runner was through, and his strength in 
dragging that runner along, meant many 
yards for his team. 

For one tackle there is Newell, of Har- 
vard, who figured as the star tackle of 
three All-America teams. 

The other choice would be Hector 
Cowan, of Princeton, a captain and one 
of the most powerful men who ever 
played the position. He figured on the 
All-America team the first year of this 
roll of honor, but would have filled the 
place in the previous years had there been 
such selection made. 

Newell, of Harvard, was one of the 
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Crimson’s best beloved football players. 
He developed in his very first season, was 


. aggressive and fast and soon showed 


such caliber as to make him a star. He 
was heavily built, very powerful, and 
loved the game. He was especially good 
in breaking up interference and reaching 
the runner, and had he played in the 
modern day of tackle back formations 
would have been a star in the offensive 
game. He was a good ground gainer in 
the so-called momentum mass plays. 

He was on the All-America teams of 
1890, 1891, 1892 and 1893, and was the 
star of that posi- 
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For guards the choice would be Heffel- 
finger, of Yale; selected for the All- 
America teams of 1888, 1889 and 1890, 
and that phenomenal guard, Glass, of 
Yale, ° 
| Truxton Hare, of the University of © 
Pennsylvania, in the All-America teams 
of 1897, 1898, 1899 and 1900, under 
other conditions would undoubtedly have 
been an equal selection to these two, and 
would have been chosen as many years 
as he played on any first-class team, but 
he was not played as a guard, but 
in most of Pennsylvania’s big games was 
called upon to 





tion during the 
years when he 
played. Waters, 
his team mate, 
demonstrated later 
that he would 
probably have 
made quite as ca- 
pable a tackle as 
Newell, but he was 
used as guard one 
year, and then an- 
other year, when 
he was captain, 
was injured so that 
he was not at his 
best. 

Cowan was the 
wonder of his day. 
He filled the posi- 
tion of tackle for 
Princeton as no 
man had ever done 
before and as has 





do practically all 
the running (all, at 
any rate, that was 
effective) with the 
ball, and on de- 
fense to run out 
from his position 
at guard and 
tackle men who 
got around the 
end, and, finally, 
added to all this, 
he was called upon 
to do the punting. 
A man with such 
versatility, if he 
had ten good men 
with him, -would 
have been able to 
pull out a good 
many victories for 
his team, but 
forced to do all the 
work himself, and 








hardly been done 
since. In the first 
place, he was in 
physique the superior of almost any 
man he was likely to face, and that 
physique was backed by an indomitable 
spirit, It was well nigh iimpossible 
fer the opponents to bring off plays 
in his vicinity, and on the attack he 
developed into Pyirceton’s main stay, so 
that on onc occasion it proved fatal to 
them when in the game with Harvard in 
the nrst few minutes of the play, Cowan, 
in tackling a man, slipped from the run- 
ner’s knees to his ankles and was ruled 
off for foul tackling. Princeton, de- 
prived of their captain and best man, lost 
the came. 


DALY, Harvard and West Point 


with poor support, 
it was more than 
could be asked, |. 

Gcrdon Brown, of Yale, also a selec- 
tion for four years on All-America 
teams, would be chosen without a doubt 
were it not for the phenomenal giants 
already noted. 

Heffelfinger, of Yale, has stood out for 
years as the king of the guard position. 
He was a most powerful man in build, 
without any superfluous flesh, and was a 
remarkably fast runner. So fast, indeed, 
that at one time, when Yale was in great 
difficulties as to the question of securing 
an end, the project was considered of 
playing Heffelfinger at the end of the 
line, and he was quite fast enough to per- 
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form the work, being even from his po- 
sition in the line one of the first men to 
get down the field under kicks. He was 
not only a strong player, but a strategic 
one, and he had studied the possibilities 
of his position until he had made far 
more of it than had ever been made be- 
fore. He was not used in running with 
the ball, because Yale’s system has al- 
ways been based upon the idea that the 
guard, if he perform his work properly, 
has so much to do, especially in defense, 
that it is hardly worth while to exhaust 
him unduly by giving him more running 
to do on the attack. 

Glass, of Yale, was on All-America 
teams the only year he played, and was 
the reliance of the Yale line in that year, 
always being ready, fortunately for him- 
self and the team, to perform a good deal 
more than the lion’s share of the work. 
Like Heffelfinger, 
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the day of his superiority antedated these 
selections. 

Lewis was not so heavy as some 
of the noted ‘centers, but from the 
fact that he was thus a lighter center 
the development of the position with him 
was toward activity and quick gettting 
down the field, rather than to fixed sta- 
bility. He was a great student of the 
game as well, and did much to advance 
the work of that position. 

Holt, of Yale, and Hooper, of Dart- 
mouth, of recent centers would have 
pushed Lewis closely. 

For quarter back, Daly, of Harvard 
and West Point and the All-America 
teams of 1898, 1899 and 1900, and, skip- 
ping one year, for two years following 
practically the sole winner of the West 
Point-Annapolis game for his side, has 
the longest and most phenomenal record 
of any of the quarters. Beecher, of Yale, 
one of the best re- 





he carried no su- 
perfluous weight, 
but was a big, 
powerful man, with 


tremendous speed 
and willingness. In 
contests in which 
he played he was 
easily the most 
marked man on 
the field, and in 
both attack and de- 
fense playing such 
a game that his 
fame traveled 
wherever the sport 
is played. 

Center is a more 
difficult position to 
select, but Lewis, 
of Amherst and 
Harvard and the 
All-America teams 
of 1898 and 1899, 
has a_ shade the 
better of it, when 
everything is con- 
sidered. He was 
an accurate passer, 
strong in both at- 
tack and defense, 
and _ particularly 
active. Corbin, of 
Yale, would have 





membered of quar- 
ter backs, ante- 
dated the selection 
of All-America 
teams. 


This young man 
Daly needs little 
description to. the 
general football 
public. Weighing 
about 150 pounds, 
active as a cat and 
cool in the most 
trying _ situations, 
Daly was, at his 
best, all that could 
be asked of any 
man in the posi- 
tion. A marvelous 
power in running 
in a broken up 
field, a very good 
punter on emer- 
gency, and a drop 
kicker as well, he 
combined the attri- 
butes of the best 
quarters of his 
time or any time. 
And this is in spite 
of the fact that in 
his final year at 
Harvard and the 
year of his own 








been chosen, but 
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captaincy his 
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showing was me- 
diocre. This was 
due to circum- 
stances over which 
Daly, save as a 
captain, had little 
control, and cannot 
be reckoned as 
against his re- 
markable showing 
both at Harvard 
and West Point in 
other years. 

In the back field, 
McClung, of Yate, 
of the All-America 
teams of 1890 and 
1891, was the best, 
all things consid- 
ered, of any of the 
men who stood in 
the position. 

Kelly, of Prince- 
ton, and the All- 
America half back 
of 1896 and 1897, 





fact that as he ap- 
proached a would- 
be tackler, while 
his feet still kept 
practically the 
same line, he 
would swing his 
body in such a 
way to one side as 
to make the man 
think he was go- 
ing on that side, 
and yet, still keep- 
ing all steam on, 
go straight ahead, 
it is no wonder 
that he made so 
many yards. In 
one game, notabiy 
the one at Eastern 
Park, Brooklyn, 
against Princeton, 
Yale, very largely 
through the me- 
dium of his run- 
ning, ran up no 
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would make a fit- 
ting mate to Mc- 
Clung, while the 
full back position would go to Butter- 
worth, of Yale, and the All-America man 
on the teams of 1893 and 1894. 

Brooke, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, would run Butterworth very close 
on the kicking. Bull, of Yale, it will be 
remembered, was, like Corbin, before the 
day of All-America selections, Hirsch- 
berger, of Chicago, and Mitchell, of this 
year’s Yale team were both wonderful 
kickers. But no one of these men could 
equal Butterworth in the strength of his 
running game, and, therefore, Butter- 
worth gets the place. 

McClung was a thickset, stocky man 
of just the right disposition for the sport. 
In his first year’s appearance on the grid- 
iron he was a remarkable dodger, but 
with his peculiar method was likely to 
get caught from behind while he was 
dodging a man. For this reason he de- 
terminedly practiced getting more speed, 
and in his next season he had combined 
speed with his dodging ability, and had 
studied out the proposition until his style 
of running was especially effective. In 
the first place, he started quickly and ran 
very hard. When added to that was the 
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less than 32 points. 

McClung was 
easily one of the 
best of his day on defense, and finally, 
as a captain of the Yale team, showed 
his thorough understanding of the the- 
oretical side of the game. 

Kelly was also a thick set. quick start- 
ing hard runner. He made less of dodg- 
ing, but struck with great force, and kept 
his feet well behind interference. In one 
game at New Haven. when Yale had 
practically won the game, Kelly fought 
so desperately toward the end that almost 
by his own efforts in repeated plunges 
into the Yale line he carried the ball from 
Princeton’s territory well into Yale’s ter- 
ritory, and for a time it seemed as if 
Yale’s line would be unable to hold him. 
It was that particular power of concen- 
tration of every ounce of strength into 
a single effort that made Kelly such a 
power, for he was slightly lame, and this 
interfered with his highest speed, altho 
it is fair to confess that the speed he dis- 
played was quite up to the standard of 
running halves. His defensive play was 
perfect and his judgment first-class. 

Butterworth was strong in the legs, fol- 
lowed interference well, and at the time 
when L.is game was at its hight Yale was 
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using a play similar to wedge on tackle, 
and in this Butterworth was invincible. 
He hugged his interference closely, and 
as they struck, pushed on with them, and 
if they went down seemed to have a pe- 
culiar ability to surge over the mass and 
keep his feet at the same time. He could 
also bring off an end run under favor- 
able conditions, and was a most reliable 
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kicker, growing better and better under 
adverse circumstances. The more he was 
driven back into his own goal the farther 
he seemed able to kick the ball out past 
the middle of the field. On defense he 
was steady and sure. He was, in fact, 
the concentration of Yale spirit and 
showed it in his every play. 

New Haven, Conn. 


My Logging Team 
“OLD CHARLEY” 
BY EDWARD CLARKE 


Ir was not mine. 
But I appropriated it by virtue 
the greatest 


old. 
of possessing 


to appreciate it and enjoy it. 


same power I have made mine many a 
noble landscape and lordly view, mine 


in a sense more real than ever it could be 
the owner’s. 

My team—they were four farm horses, 
hitched tandem in pairs to a great log- 
wagon, and driven, not from the wagon 
as a four-in-hand, but by a rider on the 
nigh-wheeler, which carried a saddle in 
addition to his harness; and driven they 
were by a single rein, known to plow- 
men as a lead-rein. In this saddle sat a 
ten-year-old boy—the proud driver of the 
team. The single rein passed from the 
nigh-leader’s bit back loosely to the 
hames of the saddler, where the slack 
could be caught up at will by the driver. 
This, with the voice of the driver and the 
vicious crack of a long black-snake whip, 
was the means of inducing forward mo- 
tion. For checking this motion, there 
were the yoke-chains from the collars 
of the wheelers to the front end of the 
tongue, reinforced by mighty hip-straps, 
in which the knowing wheelers would 
veritably sit and slide down steep hills 
with braced legs holding back the heavily 
loaded wagon. There was a great log- 
chain also which the men who rode and 
walked behind would throw around 
spoke and rim of a rear wheel and lock 
it securely to the frame, forcing it to slip 


I was but ten years 


capacity 

By this 

instead of roll down the incline. There 
was no further provision for controlling 
the impulse to run away which a frosty 
morning and a mettlesome team might 
conspire to render tempting. 

My team was composed of two blacks 
and two sorrels, and that was all to an 
onlooker ; but to me, a ten-year-old boy, 
and to me now after the lapse of forty 
years—more or less—they were and still 
are four individuals with personalities as 
well marked and as well worth knowing 
and loving as any four men and women 
I have since met. I do not suppose I can 
acquaint you with them. I was ten then 
and I have been knowing them these 
years. The saddler, or the nigh-wheeler, 
and the off-leader were two black horses 
that matched well enough to draw the 
Mistress’ carriage in span, and in their 
silver-mounted harness, hitched to the 
shining carriage, they gave no suspicion 
of so plebeian an occupation as logging, 
—when they drew me. Yet how different 
were these two blacks! Ponch, the sad- 
dler whom I bestrode with my short legs 
in the stirrup straps, not reaching the 
stirrups, had the simple dignity that 
ranked him head of the house. Doing 
the double duty of a wheeler and a sad- 
dler, the honor of carrying the driver he 
never forgot. He even trotted more 
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easily with the empty wagon, as became 
a saddler, despite his burden of heavy 
pole harness with straps four inches 
wide. Ponch was known and treated as 
the “ Missus’ horse.” The white star 
in his black face and the white left hind 
foot proclaimed his patrician ancestry 
and never did I know him to lay aside 
the dignity that seemed a. part of him. 
His name was called as if spelled 
Paunch, but I think in full it was 
Pontius Pilate, and he lived up to the 
dignity of that high name. His mate, 
when Mistress rode in the carriage, was 
Jack—my off-leader; a horse lighter in 
weight, coal black, unrelieved by star or 
white foot, and wicked—how wicked the 
stable men left us to guess, only warning 
us never to trust him. How well was 
he named! You could by no stretch of 
the imagination have called him Ponch, 
or his dignified mate Jack. There was 
no rein to control Jack in his wickedness 
in my team. A hickory pole an inch in 
diameter and four feet in length, called 
the jockey-stick, fastened at one end to 
the hames of the nigh-lead and at the 


other end to Jack’s bit, pushed and pulled 
him into unison with the nigh-leader, tho 
never failing to rouse his bad temper; 


but there was the black-snake! He was 
hitched diagonally from the saddler and 
most convenient to the whip-hand of the 
saddler. Everything that was wrong in 
the team, justly and unjustly—tho usual- 
ly the former, was charged to Jack. All 
the swearing of the men was directed to- 
ward him, and he gave it back with hoofs 
and teeth in language that could not be 
mistaken. Which was cause and which 
effect in Jack’s disposition and the men’s 
treatment of him, I have never known; 
may should hesitate to name a child 
ack. 

The two sorrels were also placed di- 
agonally as off-wheeler and nigh-leader. 
The reader who is inexperienced in these 
terms designating the members of a four- 
horse team, borrowed as they are from 
the English custom, where the driver sits 
on the left, and therefore misnomers to 
our American custom, may draw a dia- 
gram like the figure X, to show the 
diagonal lines of color, black and sorrel, 
ot my team. At the lower left hand 
corner place Mr. Ponch, the black 
saldler, as nigh-wheeler; at the upper 
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right hand corner place Jack, the black 
off-leader. Now come the sorrels: at 
the upper left hand corner place Queen, 
a chestnut sorrel mare, as nigh-leader ; 
at the lower right hand corner, Old 
Charley, the sorrel off-wheeler. Draw a 
straight line between the two upper cor- 
ners to represent the jockey-stick con- 
trolling the off-leader; a straight line 
from the upper left hand corner to the 
lower left hand corner to represent the 
check-rein of the driver, and a curved 
line from the lower left hand corner to 
the lower right hand corner to represent 
the loose hitch-rein from the bit of the 
off-wheeler to the hames of the saddler 
that might be caught up by the driver 
to compel the loose wheeler to do his 
share of holding back on the steep grades. 
These were the means of controlling the 
four and making them move as one under 
the will of the driver, aside from his 
voice and the persuasive black-snake. 
The two sorrels are yet to be described. 
Queen was the leader of the team. I see 
her now. Is she living somewhere? A 
chestnut sorrel, rounder than Jack, with 
the disposition of a high-bred lady. — It 
was her intelligence that translated the 
short jerks of the single rein and the 
sharp command, Gee, into a turn to the 
right, forcing Jack over by the jockey- 
stick in spite of his kicks and bites, and 
swinging the wagon tongue, to whose 
front end they were hitched, a sign which 
the wheelers instinctively followed if they 
would save their legs from the swinging 
tongue. She translated as readily the 
steady pull and the command, Haw, into 
a turn to the left, dragging Jack this time 
and the whole team after her. She en- 
forced discipline in the team and in the 
pasture, and could raise her dainty foot 
in displeasure at the blunders of her team 
as well as at Jack ; but never at her driver 
or the stable man. She was too much of 
a lady for that.. Old Master had brought 
her from the Belle Meade Farm to lead 
this team, instead of winning the ap- 
plause of thousands on the turf. She 
was a thoroughbred beauty and she knew 
it, but it did not spoil her. The whip had 
never touched her, nor would. “ Queen!” 
The one word was a lash, and all she 
had was at her driver’s disposal. What 
would have happened if she had been 
struck? We never knew. One thing 
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that would likely have happened pretty 
quickly is a fight with any man on the 
place that witnessed the outrage. Strike 
Queen! Didn’t she know more than 
any driver that ever flourished a whip? 
Even young Master in his most reckless 
moods would draw the line at that. It 
was Queen that brought him home safe- 
ly many a night when he could scarcely 
guide her. Strike Queen, indeed! Why, 
the night the burglars stole the wheat 
from the barn, was it not Queen who 
carried the young Master hot foot on 
the trail fifty miles, the next day, before 
they could market it? Who but Queen 
could have done that, and she not hurt 
by the ride. Young Master drove her to 
buggy sometimes, not the Mistress’ 
buggy ; that stood in the stable carefully 
covered and was used only by her, and 
then drawn by the blacks with the silver 
harness. 

Queen—but why tell you more about 
Queen? Mistress of her team by virtue 
of her birth and breeding, she was a 
queen in her own right. At the water 
trough, at the stable entrance, at the 
pasture bars it was always “ ladies first ” 
with the team. The three stood back re- 
spectfully, even Jack showing his man- 
ners, until the lady, with ears laid grace- 
fully back and a little air of conscious- 
ness, stepped neatly through and waited, 
half-turning, to receive their homage. It 
was Queen that started the team at com- 
mand. It was Queen that set the pace 
and put heart into her team in the heavy 
work. It was Queen—well Queen was 
the leader of the team. Pretty mare, I 
loved you! It was no virtue of mine 
that I never struck you. I never thought 
of it, and I loved to crack the whip as 
well as any ten-year-old boy. It was no 
virtue of the men’s! It was a tradition 
of the place never to be violated. I think 
that was one of the Mistress’s peculiari- 
ties—that, a widow and a recluse, her 
will was law to the remotest employee 
of the place. 

These three horses were “ to the man- 
ner born.” You may wonder that they 
were ever made to do farm work. It 
was good for their health and manners 
as a matter of education for one thing. 
They would behave better when Mistress 
rode behind her blacks. But most of all 
was the principle of the farm, that work 


is ennobling, that service is for the high- 
est and best—that horse or man must 
varn his oats. Only the harness was 
adjusted more carefully, kept softer with 
oil to prevent galling; the driving was 
more intelligent, no sudden starts or jerks 
to strain—that was all; but work, hard 
and plenty of it, would not hurt. 

The last horse to be described is Old 
Charley, who names this sketch. He was 
the only farm horse of the four, hitched 
as the off-wheeler. A giant sorrel with 
blaze-face and four white feet, breaking 
the old rule: 

“One white foot, buy him; 

Two white feet, try him; 
Three white feet, pass by him; 
Four white feet, no horse at all.” 


Rather the adage, “ Handsome is as 
handsome does,” was the truth about 
him. 

A powerful animal, patient, slow, faith- 
ful; of might, limp and huge girth, he 
was the stand-by of the team. It was 
not his to take the initiative. He was not 
z leader: he was the off-wheeler and a 
very handy follower with a_ heavily 
loaded log-wagon in a tight place. We 
de pended on Old Charley down hill or up 
hill, and he never made anv fuss about 
it. There was no style about him. His 
homely name well enough fits his char- 
acter. Nobody on the farm would have 
ridden behind him in a buggy. Old 
Charley! he knew his business, too, in 
a way, as well as Queen. It was not to 
lead; he never intruded. He could play 
second fiddle, but I am to tell you about 
that. 

We were hauling logs to the saw mill; 
one mighty oak, perhaps, that would 
make the wagon groan when its full 
weight settled down upon it; or three, or 
five ordinary logs girded with chains. 
The boy, riding in front and under the 
butts of those monsters, down steep 
descents with the wheelers sliding on 
their haunches, sometimes wondered if 
those logs should slip! He assured his 
mother, it is true, each morning when 
he desired permission to go with the 
team, that there was no danger; but 
himself needed reassuring at these mo- 
ments of reflection. Such roads as we 
hauled upon — good, hard, graveled 
roads; but down, up and around the 
bends—I think I could not describe them 
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as | have the horses. There were short 
curves, first right and then left, that 
swung the leaders and fretted Jack ; there 
were steep ascents that called for sudden 
rushes, and soft cuts that were heart- 
breaking. Yet we never injured our 
team, nor discouraged them—for that 
would have been injury irreparable. 

I learned lessons from the manage- 
ment of that logging team: lessons of 
life which in after years have stood me 
in good stead in church and school. 

There were breathing places in the 
long ascents which Queen well knew, 
where she would stop the team, giving 
warning apologetically to the driver, with 
nodding head and prettily poised foot, 
saying, “ By your leave, sir.” A fool 
might have yelled to them, “Go on,” or 
have cracked the whip excitedly. I have 
seen it done many times since in many 
places, and it has always roused my in- 
dignation as surely as the jockey-stick 
roused Jack’s. He would have been 
jerked out of that saddle auickly enough 
by the men, and I always long for one of 
Mr. Bergh’s men to call down such 
drivers. 

Queen stopped the team at the right 
instant and instinctively at the right spot. 
Queen would start it again also at the 
right moment when the team had blown. 
She would ask permission of the driver 
by certain little well-known movements 
and, signaling to the three, they would 
settle in their collars to the heavy tasks 
again. Happy team with a driver who 
understands! Splendid driver who 
knows that his team knows! Expert he 
who knows when to say, “ Whoa!” 

I have since seen ministers laboring 
with fretting churches, striving to drive 
them. Oh, if they would only stop, do 
nothing, hands off and down, wait; give 
the people a breathing chance, watch 
them signal for the start, give encourage- 
ment to their initiative! But they have 
never logged. 

Sometimes the killing load would not 
cone at the team’s effort, and they would 
(drop back shamed. Then the driver was 
realy. “ Whoa.” 

The man behind had slipped a ready 
stone from his hand under the hind 
wheel and chocked it. The horses 
breathe nervously, standing on tip-toe; 
Old Charley swinging his heavy head, 
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Jack pawing, Queen with one ear back 
waiting for the word, Ponch quiet under 
his rider. “ Try the Gee swing,” speaks 
the man behind, quietly. Here is a prin- 
ciple in physics, tho he does not know 
that; the front wheels turn on a point 
under the mighty load, swinging the 
hind wheels the fraction of an inch, but 
enough to overcome the awful inertia— 
they call it the “dead weight ”—and 
start the wheels to rolling. Tho so small 
the arc at the wheels, way out at the 
circumference where Jack is, it swings 
him twenty feet off the road into the 
ditch and makes him rightly angry. He 
sees no sense in it and protests to Queen, 
but she does not notice him. This is the 
movement we are to try when a straight 
pull fails. The boy presses his knees 
against the shoulders of Ponch; the sad- 
dler gathers himself in response. A 
sharp twitch of the check rein, “ Gee!” 
Queen comes to the right with a rush 
that carries Jack off the road and al- 
most off his feet. Old Charley, last to 
move, settles down beside Ponch. The 
fire flies from the iron hoofs against the 
flinty gravel. A little the hind wheels 
move. Now straight. “Get!” The 
horses almost go down, but the wagon 
settles back. “Whoa!” Queen looks 
back and raises her foot impatiently. 
“Whoa!” See their barrels heave, 
their sides glistening in the sun! They 
stand at attention. 

“ Try the left swing,” speaks the man 
from behind, still quietly. The boy is 
proud that there is no suggestion of dis- 
placing the driver in this emergency. He 
will repay the confidence. He shakes 
free the lash. There is now a. lesson in 
physiology: there is something in the 
left side. The heart beats on that side. 
Then that is Queen’s side on the team. 
They are coming her way this time: 
They all know it. She won’t have to 
crowd Jack over this time. It is to be a 
left swing. She signals her team, Follow 
me! “Come, haw!” The whip cracks 
like a pistol now, and Jack jumps at the 
sound like a demon. Surely the strain- 
ing chains will break! With a left rush 
that no football guard ever surpassed, 
they put their hearts into the struggle. 
They go down almost to their knees. 
Queen is confident of success. When did 
that left swing ever fail? As an avalanche 


, 
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the four sway the trembling mass. It 
groans, yields, moves—but Jack falls 
down and the load settles back hopeless- 
ly. “Whoa!” Queen is heart-broken. 
She has no upbraiding for Jack’s 
blunder. She has led them to defeat and 
it is bitter. 

There is no excitement of driver or 
men. The man behind walks forward 
now and around the team, patting each 
one and speaking soothingly. He lifts 
the collars and adjusts the pads. This 
is no place for a nervous driver. 
Stalled? “Whoa!” The team stands 
a long breathing spell now, forgetting 
failure. They stand not nervously, but 
questioningly. The work now is man’s. 
They have done all that horses can do. 
They look to the driver. Is he a good 
general? Has he stratagem? Can he 
inspire courage in fainting hearts? Or 
does he know only the whip and oaths— 
confession of his weakness? The team 
can be ruined forever in the next min- 
uite. They can be made balkers in one 
effectual lesson. 

Must the boy be displaced from the 
saddle? The man walks back, past 
horses, past the boy, behind the wagon 
to his place. The boy is thankful. Boy 
and horses are resting quietly now. 

“ Call on Old Charley! ” comes quietly 
from the man behind. Who is this quiet, 
self-contained, wise general—this man 
behind, who speaks in quiet monosyllables 
and can trust a boy? Is he the owner of 
this estate and a man of affairs accus- 
tomed to rule? He is only a farm hand, 
rated at 20 a month and board. But 
the spell of “Old Missus” is upon his 
soul, and for awe of her he is a gentle- 
man. 

“Call on Old Charley!” Here is a 
lesson in ethics, or religion, or any depth 
of philosophy you please. Old Charley, 
the big, homely, blaze-face sorrel, ridicu- 
lous in his white stocking feet, stands 
swinging his head hopelessly. It is a 
trick of his. He is the pathos of the 
team. It is not his to devise ways and 
means. 
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Call on Old Charley! Must Old 
Charley take the initiative? I have said 
he never did. Is this plodding old 
plebeian to save the day for the team? 
‘The stone that the builders rejected! ” 

Not Ponch’s splendid stability, nor 
Jack’s devilish quickness, nor even 
Queen’s brilliant leadership — poor 
Queen—but just Old Charley’s faithful- 
ness! 

“Charley!”—the boy turns in the 
saddle and the black-snake winds about 
the giant girth of the off-wheeler. The 
old fellow groans as if human, and then 
with superhuman effort goes down to his 
sacrifice,—down somehow, somewhere 
under that awful load, and, bracing him- 
self, comes slowly up. The whole thing 
rises with him, it moves; he lift it and 
holds it alone! The three stand instant. 
“Now!” the driver calls, “ Queen,” 
“Jack,” “Ponch”! The lash volleys 
like musketry. With knee, rein, voice 
and whip the boy drives. The three 
catch the load where Old Charley holds 
it. The dead weight is off now. They 
seize it and away they go with it. The 
slow sorrel catches his feet in time to 
join their conquering rush and the team 
is victorious! The boy sits glorious! 

But was this a regular procedure? 
How often did you require this of the big 
wheeler? I fear to state how often Old 
Charley went down in troubles like this; 
I shudder as I think of it; but I can say 
that never was there failure when he 
went down, groaning. 

This is the faith that moves mountains. 
The men had a tradition that something 
must come when Old Charley got down. 
If wagon and harness held, the load 
must move. If the load did not move, 
then the men said the tongue would come 
out! It always moved to my recollec- 
tion. 

Old Charley! 

Must I point this moral and adorn this 
tale? No—thou standest for those who 
are faithful over a few things and who— 
horses or men—shall be made rulers over 
many. 

WI LBerRForcE, OunI0. 





Why a Man Should Vote the Repub. 
lican Ticket This Year 


BY PAUL MORTON 


SECRETARY OF THE Navy 


AM glad this question has becn asked 
me. In 1896 the Democratic party, 
in National Convention, abandoned 

perhaps its chief cardinal principle— 
sound money—nominated a Populist for 
President, and declared for numerous 
things that the best element in the Demo- 
cratic party could not stand for. It was 
freely proclaimed that the paramount is- 
sue that year was the free coinage of 
silver, and, without it, it was declared in 
most positive terms, there could be 


neither an increase in values of farm 
products nor any kind of prosperity. Free 
silver was voted down at the polls in 
November of that year and there fol- 
lowed prosperity so wonderful that it was 
without parallel in the history of the 


world. 
In 1900 the Democratic party repeated 
its platform and renominated its candi- 


date of 1896, and the latter announced ” 


that in that year the paramount issue 
would not be free silver, but imperialism ; 
that there was great danger that the Re- 
publicans under the leadership of the late 
lamented William McKinley would turn 
this country of ours into a vast empire, 
and that the only way to prevent it was 
to defeat what he was pleased to denomi- 
nate a designing and unscrupulous party. 

Again, in November of that year the 
Democratic candidate was voted, by a 
large majority, to continue in private life 
at Lincoln, Neb. Four years have passed 
and we still remain a republican form 
of Government, with no probability of 
the star of empire shining in our midst. 

In this good year of 1904 the Demo- 
cratic party is again in the field; it has a 
new candidate, and the chief object of its 
convention held in St. Louis was to un- 
do, and not mention, the things it had 
done in the two former conventions. Its 
platform does not speak of the paramount 
issue Of 1896 and is almost silent on the 
paramount issue of 1900. Silence seems 


to have been the essence of that conven- 
tion, both in regard to platform and as to 
candidate. 

This year the Democrats announce 
they have no paramount issue as to ab- 
stract principles, but with much energy 
it is proclaimed that the paramount issue 
is to be a personal one. It is to be the 
Republican nominee for the Presidency, 
the man who now occupies the White 
House, Theodore Roosevelt. 

The Republicans are just as glad to 
meet them on this iss-e as we were to 
meet them on the other paramount issues 
put forward by them in the two last cam- 
paigns ; in fact, there is no issue that they 
could present which we would welcome 
as much. 

They tell you that Theodore Roosevelt 
is a dangerous man; they tell you that 
Theodore Roosevelt is impulsive; they 
tell you that he is too ambitious, and that 
he will involve the country in a foreign 
war ; they tell you that Theodore Roose- 
velt decides very important matters with- 
out mature deliberation; that he is much 
too quick on the trigger and that he goes 
off half cocked ; they tell you that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is not dignified; that he 
is a rough rider, a cowboy and big game 
hunter, a tennis player and all-around 
athlete; they tell you that his manners 
are brusque; that he does not treat states- 
men and others entitled to it with con-- 
sideration and distinction ; in fact, if you 
have time to listen while they talk they 
will tell you most anything about Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, except they never say he 
is dishonest ; they never say that he lacks 
intelligence, and they never say that he is 
afraid to do his duty, and they never 
claim that anybody owns him. 

Why do they tell you he is dangerous? 
Ask them the direct question and they 
will answer you that he has done 
nothing bad yet, but some day they are 
afraid he will, and then they are quite 
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likely to follow it up by telling you that 
he is naturally too strenuous; that he 
believes in strife; that he likes war; that 
he prefers an agitated condition of gov- 
ernment to peace and prosperity, and 
that he will not always follow the advice 
of Wall Street. 

It is my great pleasure to know Theo- 
dore Roosevelt well, and I do not over- 
state the facts when I say there is not a 
man in the United States who is more 
anxious for honorable peace or for 
greater general prosperity than he is; he 
believes, however, that in order to main- 
tain peace we should always be prepared 
for war; he. believes in a well-trained 
army and navy, and he thinks that our 
navy, for its size, should be as efficient as 
any in the world. 

Why do they call him unsafe? Be- 
cause he does not believe in a Govern- 
ment with a “ pull,” and because he in- 
sists that the laws of this country shall 
be observed by the rich and the big cor- 
porations in just the same way that they 
must be observed by the poor man and 
the smaller corporation. He earnestly 
believes what he has so often said in his 
public utterances—that no man is above 
the law and that no man is below the law. 
It makes no difference however powerful 
and however rich a man may be, or how- 
ever humble and however poor a man 
may be, they must both be within the 
law and both must observe it, and both 
are entitled to its protection. Is this an 
unsafe position for the President of the 
United States to occupy? Would it not 
be unsafe to the very Government itself 
if he occupied any other position on this 
subject? 

They say that Theodore Roosevelt is 
too impulsive. Since a boy he has been 
and is still a great student of American 
affairs and American politics. Many 
things come to him as new every day 
which are mere repetitions of cases which 
he has already decided, which he natu- 
rally settles at once, apparently in an off- 
hand, impulsive manner. It is my belief 
that no man has ever entered the White 
House as its Chief Executive—certainly 
no man in my generation—who is so well 
equipped by the study of American his- 
tory and so well informed of the many 
great issues with which the President has 
had to deal, especially in connection with 
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the legislative branch of our Government, 
as is Theodore Roosevelt. 

Another reason why he is called im- 
pulsive is because, not for one moment, 
under any circumstances or under any 
conditions, will he compromise with dis- 
honesty or be a party to an evil or de- 
ceitful transaction. He will not even 
listen to any such propositicn, and it does 
not take him a second to decide a matter 
of this kind, and this alone is a very good 
reason why every decent citizen should 
vote for him as President. 

To me Theodore Roosevelt typifies the 
ideal American citizen. He is fond of 
outdoor life, robust in health and honor, 
a strong advocate of the purity of the 
home, vigorous of mind, always courage- 
ous, leading out straight away for what 
he thinks is the best in private and pub- 
lic affairs; he varies neither to the right 
nor to the left. The President was born 
and bred a gentleman. He is dignified 
when it is proper for him to be so, and 
when he is at play, walking, riding, hunt- 
ing or indulging in any other exercise, 
which any other reasonable man will con- 
cede he has a right to enjoy if he wants 
to, he is like any other man, and he does 
it in a way so natrual and unaffected 
that it commands the respect of every- 
body who knows him. 

I have often heard Theodore Roose- 
velt say that he did not like to be called 
“the poor man’s friend,” or “ the rich 
man’s friend,” or “ the friend of the mid- 
dle classes.” He is the friend of every 
man who is decent, and his ambition is 
to be called “the decent man’s friend,” 
regardless of a man’s property interest. 
He believes that every citizen is entitled 
to equality before the law. He does not 
believe in the “ goody-goody ” man, but 
he believes in the strong, forceful man. 
He believes that every man should take 
an interest in public affairs, and has very 
little respect for the parlor advocates of 
good government who never go near the 
primaries, or the timid man who is al- 
ways afraid to do anything or express 
himself because he may hurt somebody’s 
feelings. 

He thinks every man should have a 
fair show, and I have heard him say that 
the man who was chucking coal into the 
fire-box of a locomotive at one end of the 
train had just the same rights and must 
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receive the same consideration in all mat- 
ters of law as the railroad magnate who 
rides in his private car at the other end 
of the train. This, it seems to me, is the 
only kind of doctrine that we want 
preached or practiced in this country. 

There should be no class distinction ; 
there should be no arraignment of the 
masses against the classes. The man 
who undertakes to array the millionaires 
of the country against the hard-working, 
horny-handed sons of toil, or vice versa, 
can generally be put down as unfriendly 
to both and an enemy to his country. It 
is very fortunate and very true that in 
this remarkable country of ours the so- 
called “ classes ” have all come from the 
“masses.” The millionaires of to-day, 
in most instances, were the poor boys of 
forty and fifty years ago. The boys of 
to-day have just as much opportunity to 
become the millionaires of the future as 
did the boys of forty years ago. Strict 
attention to business, unusual brain 
power and great energy and application 
is the only recipe that I know of to at- 
tain great wealth in the United States. 

The President makes it clear that he 
recognizes the right of both capital and 
labor to organize, and he opposes nothing 
but the evil in the organization of either. 
There is no doubt in my mind that well 
directed corporate capital is a blessing to 
any country, and the countries in the 
world that are not now progressing in 
civilization are the countries that do not 
possess the benefits of corporate capital. 

Labor and capital are as much twin 
brothers as the “ Siamese Twins ” were; 
a great injury cannot be done to one 
without causing serious damage to the 
other. Each, in order to be successful, 
must have the co-operation of the other ; 
each should be tolerant and neither be 
tyrannical. It should always be the aim 
of capital and labor to work together, and 
wherever this has occurred great results 
have been accomplished. 

I have only been a member of the pres- 
ent administration a short time, but I 
have found just what I expected to in 
that administration—efficiency, ability 
and honesty. I know how its movements 
are co-ordinated, adjusted and directed 
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toward the end of the public good by 
the strong executive force which ema- 
nates from the White House. 

I cannot close without saying some- 
thing about the American navy. I have 
been severely criticised by some of the 
newspapers of the country because I have 
said that the navy of the United States 
should be the most formidable one in 
existence; I still hold to that doctrine. 
I do not mean by this, however, to say 
that the American navy should be the 
largest in the world. I differentiate be- 
tween the words “formidable” and 
“largest,” altho I think, next to Great 
Britain, we should have the best and most 
efficient navy on the seas. Our navy 
should be so formidable that it will dis- 
courage any other nation from wanting 
to pick a quarrel with us. It should be 
such a first-class fighting machine that 
no other navy in the world would desire 
an engagement with it. The American 
navy is a much more efficient navy than 
England had twenty-five years ago, and 
to-day it is making such rapid progress 
in construction and instruction that I ex- 
pect to see it very soon second only to 
the navy of Great Britain. I believe that 
to-day, for its size, it is the best navy in 
the world. I know we have the best 
officers and the best enlisted men ; I know 
that they are paid the best, clothed the 
best, fed the best, housed the best and 
can shoot the best, and I believe, should 
opportunity ever offer, that they will 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of every 
American citizen that they will fight the 
best. Theodore Roosevelt and the Ameri- 
can navy have given the world to under- 
stand that, while we love honorable 
peace, and are going to do everything 
we can to maintain it, the American citi- 
zen and the American property anywhere 
and everywhere in the world will be pro- 
tected, and to-day it is with a feeling 
of supreme satisfaction when traveling 
abroad to remember that you are an 
American citizen and to know, so long as 
vou behave yourself, you are sure to have 
the vigorous protection of your own Gov- 
ernment. This is another good reason 
why you should vote for President 
Roosevelt. 

Wasuinecron, D. C. 





Why Should a Man Vote the Demo- 
cratic Ticket This Year? 


BY JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS 


Democratic LEADER oF THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES AND CHAIRMAN OF THE Democratic CONVENTION 


AM asked to answer this question in 
2,000 words. To answer generally 
would not require so many words; 

to answer in detail a volume would not 
be time misspent nor space wasted. I 
will try to write with a 2,000 word pur- 
pose. 

First and Centrally, because the Man 


get an administration with moral courage 
enough not to praise. war of any sort, 
nor to dispraise peace of any sort with 
the fear of being called “ weakling.” He 
will get an administration whose govern- 
ing precept will be: “In thy right hand 
carry gentle peace to silence envious 
tongues ”—tongues made envious by our 
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has common-sense and wants Peace. He 
will get from the Democratic party, and 
will not get from the Republican party, 
the assurance of several sorts of Peace: 
International Peace, Sectional and Racial 
Peace, Commercial Peace, Colonial or 
Philippine Peace, Hemispheric Peace and 
Industrial Peace. 

First, International Peace: He will 
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wealth, intelligence, moral grandeur, in- 
dustrial aptitude and territorial extension 
—in a word, by our strength; an ad- 
ministration whose governing precept 
will not be: “Carry a big stick, and 
speak softly, and you will go far ”—an 
administration which does not want “ to 
go far” that way. 
Second, Sectional and Racial Peace. 
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The Fact: Five years ago sections had 
ceased to be talked about; race hatred 
had come as near to the vanishing point 
as an hereditary thing can come. Now 
every Southerner who comes North 
feels and knows that Sectional arrogance 
is again in the saddle, and every man of 
every sort who goes South knows that 
race-hatred is more alive and more veno- 
mous on both sides of the race line than 
ever before in the history of the country, 
except during two or three years of re- 
construction. 

Cause: The revival by the Republican 
party, on the demand of the President, 
of the reconstruction spirit; this revival 
affecting the black man as a new birth of 
the hope of racial ascendency once given 
over, and the white man as a menace of 
the recoming of a condition of affairs 
thought forever to have passed away ; the 
two resulting in a frightful increase of 
outrages on the one side and lynchings 
on the other, and in an industrial de- 
moralization patently appearing. 

Cause of the Cause: Inconsiderate 
speech and misleading political and social 
conduct by the present occupant of the 
White House. 

Third, Commercial Peace. 

The Fact: It is threatened. 

Mr. McKinley had reluctantly come to 
see that “ the period of exclusiveness has 
passed.”” Democrats, of course, don’t be- 
lieve that it ought ever to have existed. 
He had come to fear “ reprisals” and 
“retaliations,’” and commercial warfare, 
for he said: 

“ The expansion of our trade and com- 
merce is the present problem. Commer- 
cial wars are unprofitable. A policy of 
good will and friendly trade relations 
prevents reprisals.” “ Reciprocity 
is in harmony with the spirit of the times. 
Measures of retaliation are not.” 

The spirit of the Continental press; 
Chamberlainism in Great Britain; pref- 
erential duties in Canada and France— 
all these and more—are proof that it was 
time for him and others to realize the 
actual condition. 

The Cause: Chiefly that we had de- 
clared’ Commercial War against the 
world, had been carrying a big tariff 
stick, and ostentatiouslv flourishing it, 
intil every nationality, little or big,except 

ie, had concluded to go into the woods 

id cut it one. 
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The Remedy: Common-sense and 
amicable, Reciprocal trade relations with 
the world, saving, extending and deepen- 
ing our markets, and creating new ones, 
especially for our farmers and other pro- 
ducers of “natural products.” It is but 
a short step from Commercial enmity to 
Commercial warfare, and from the latter 
only a little longer step to flesh and blood 
warfare. 

It is but a short step from recognized 
identity of commercial interest to mutual 
affection and helpfulness of all kinds. 
One might write a volume on this sub- 
ject of difference between the two parties 
alone. Think out, reader, its stupendous 
import, especially as concerns the future 
of the United States and Canada! 

Fourth, Philippine Peace. 

The Fact: “ Gentlemen may cry peace, 
but there is no peace ”; truces there may 
be, but constantly renewed outbreaks 
there must be. Why? We have annexed 
a new race problem. Where there is no 
mutual willingness for legal blood mix- 
ture there is no fraternity, and where 
there is no fraternity there can be no 
true equality, and where there is none 
of these Government must, in form, or 
in spirit, or in both, be a Government by 
actual or by reserved force. Men differ 
about the right of the white man to main- 
tain. by forcible methods, if necessary, his 
own peculiar civilization and race su- 
premacy in his own country. Surely, 
wise and good men cannot differ about 
the Unrighteousness of it in the brown 
man’s country, which we can leave not 
only without sacrifice, but with all sorts 
of profit to ourselves. 

The Remedy: Repeat the glorious 
page in our country’s history which re- 
cites “ Our Conduct to Cuba.” We have 
given the Cubans peace and Self-develop- 
ment. Let us acknowledge the Right of 
the Filipino not to be Race-Ruled by us in 
his own country. 

Fifth, Hemispheric Peace. 

The Fact: The Spanish Americans 
certainly distrust and hate and probably 
fear us, as never before in our histories. 

The Cause: Partially because we have 
shown in our dealings with the Filipinos 
a spirit of conquest, if not “ criminal ag- 
gression,” at once inconsistent with what 
Spanish Americans deemed our “ Moral 
Code,” our traditions, our national aspi- 
ration and our Federal Constitution ; but 
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still more because we have, by Presiden- 
tial utterances, changed the old kindly 
sympathetic Monroe Doctrine of protec- 
tion from European overlordship into the 
new Roosevelt doctrine of our own over- 
lordship ; threatening interference wher- 
ever we choose to judge that “they do 
not pay” what we deem their “ just ob- 
ligations,” or do not “behave” with 
what we may deem “ political or indus- 
trial decency.” What a safe judge of in- 
dustrial decency, by the way, is a country 
tariff-corrupted and Trust-beridden! 

The Remedy: Let a new President 
write a new letter at another Anniversary 
of Cuban Independence, more in the 
spirit of the occasion and, yet, more in 
the spirit of our own history. 

Sixth, Industrial Peace. 

The Fact: Combined labor on one side 
and combined capital on the other hate 
and distrust and war with one another to 
an extent unprecedented and not for long 
to be tolerated by the “ average citizens,” 
who are, by the way, twice as numerous 
as both put together and who seem to 
have no rights that anybody need respect. 

The Cause: The present spirit of com- 
bined labor has grown out of a sense of 
injustice borne and anticipated. _What 
fair-minded man denies that the belief is 
partially justified? Capitalistic interests, 
sheltered in their acts of greed, by ex- 
orbitant tariff schedules, enabling them 
to extort unjust profits from the con- 
sumer without fear of foreign competi- 
tion, while, unhindered by a just and 
efficacious administration of the law, they 
enter into unlawful combinations and 
Trusts with one another, so as to prevent 
domestic competition, do, or are enabled 
to do, at the same time, another thing, 
in the long run, still more dangerous. 
Corporations, law-created, by combina- 
tions regardless of law with other cor- 
porations — likewise law-created — in- 
crease the power, now almost irresistible, 
of capital to dictate terms to the wage 
earner ; in hard times to be the judge of 
how much his wages shall be reduced ; in 
prosperous times to be the judge of what 
share of the profits of prosperity he shall 
receive. 

With trusts in control and daily be- 
coming more influential, beating to the 
ground all competition, laboring men in 
certain industries are finding that 
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throughout whole States—yes, whol 
sections—there are no competing em- 
ployers striving to outbid one another to 
secure laborers. There may be more than 
one job—there is but one master, how- 
ever—one concern to hire to. Thus 
trusts increase the wage earner’s cost of 
living, and when he would seek a higher 
nominal weekly wage, so that his true 
or net wage may, at least, not be lessened, 
they render his efforts to that end fruit- 
less—as fruitless as the breaking of mad 
Mediterranean waves at the base of Gib- 
raltar. 

Result: The laborer, half understand- 
ing, but wholly feeling his impotency un- 
der industrial injustice, loses confidence 
in the laws and institutions of his coun- 
try and becomes more embittered ; class 
hate grows daily, taking the place of in- 
dustrial peace and good-will. 

Remedy: Put in power a party which 
can be relied upon to remove so much 
of the tariff shelter as enables trusts to 
enhance the cost of living of the wage 
earner, and all other consumers, above 
what they charge foreign consumers, and 
which can also be trusted to execute 
against Trusts and unlawful combina- 
tions (with whom it neither has nor can 
have party affiliations) all existing laws 
and such new ones as it may find wise, 
necessary and right to enact. 

We can, at least, remove so much of 
hardship and consequent sense of in- 
justice as proceeds from man’s laws. 

Another Reason to Vote the Demo- 
cratic Ticket: Americans love courage 
and aspire to progress. The Democratic 
party has never made a slogan of “ doing 
things,” becatise neither doing nor un- 
doing things is of itself right or wrong. 
It is right to do right things. It is right 
to refuse to do wrong things, aye, to 
undo them if already done. But it just 
so happens, in this year of our Lord’s 
Grace, that it is the Democratic party 
which wants “ to do things,” and the Re- 
publican party which wants to obstruct 
their doing. The Democrats want to 
emerge from the gloom of commercial 
exclusiveness and the old-world barbar- 
ity of “ National Prestige” by threat of 
force into a better and broader light; 
while the Republican party points with 
self-complacency to present abuses and 
old barbarities, half ccncealed in the 
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gloom, and exclaims: “ It is well enough ; 
we did it; it is finished ; let us stand still.” 
Is the picture overdrawn? 

Ask themselves. Let us take a Repub- 
lican deposition : 

First Interrogatory: What will you 
do about the Tariff? Republican An- 
Stand pat. 

Interrogatory: What about 
Republican An- 


swer: 

Second 
Canadian Reciprocity ? 
swer: Stand pat. 

Third Interrogatory: What about re- 
ciprocal trade relations generally? Re- 
publican Answer: Stand pat. 

Fourth Interrogatory: How: will you 
forestall combinations in Great Britain 
and preferential tariffs operating against 
us in Canada and France and elsewhere? 
Renublican Answer: Stand pat. 

Fifth Interrogatory: What about the 
Trusts? Republican Answer: Brag 
about the Northern Securities case; pass 
the word, “Do not run amuck,” and 
“stand pat” again! 

And so, ad infinitum, this campaign 
deposition of the Republican petitioners 
for popular support might be extended. 
Where they do not stand still, as they do 
in all domestic and so-called colonial poli- 
cies, they want to go backward toward 
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the barbarity of international bullyism 
and of: unreasoning force, as they do in 
their American-Hemispheric-Overlord- 
ship utterances yet unrevoked, andin their 
general policy of heaping burdens of 
taxation upon the backs of the plain peo- 
ple for war-preparation and colonialistic 
purposes, to the crippling of home 
growth. 

Another Reason, by way of illustra- 
tion: The Democratic candidate wrote a 
letter not long since to a friend, in which 
he used this language: “ Now, my dear 

, I do not know it all. I wish I 
did. One thing, at least; I have learned 
how to weigh evidence.” 

“Comparisons are odious.” Verb. sap. 

Nota Bene: I have taken for granted 
that the “ Man” I am supposed to ad- 
dress is not actuated by a desire merely 
to hold an office, gotten by unwavering 
partisan service, or at the price of having 
deserted the Democratic party, nor by a 
desire merely to get an office. That sort 
of Man-Similitude will, of course, ask 
himself and others only one question: 
“Who is going to win?” and will proba- 
bly conclude that “ possession is nine 
points in the law” of political opinion- 
holding. What he needs is a prophet. 


The Social 


BY GEORGE HOWARD GIBSON 


Moruer of Jesus, thou wert still a woman, 
A common mother of a common man; 

And they exalt thee who declare thee human, 
A normal mother in great Nature’s plan. 


A common man is the divinest being 
That God begets and mother-love conceives ; 
A common woman, so with God agreeing, 
Can give him sons to-day, if she believes. 


Brood lovingly and labor, blessed mothers, 
n hope of other sons of God-like kind ; 
sus the elder must have many brothers 
3efore the incarnate gloty is defined. 


k not of God revealed in one, most human, 

And since withdrawn; in natural life he lives, 
every babe of every loving woman 

ho reaches after good and, God-like, gives. 


Incarnation 


Despised was Jesus-—numbered with the masses 
Of landless workers, robbed of rights in 
earth ; 
A carpenter—he led against the classes 
The mighty union seen before his birth. 


Out of the pit of poverty sang Mary 
The world’s Magnificat of love and power; 
For all the oppressed, whose heart and flesh 
are. weary, 
She saw a time when tyrannies must cower. 


Tho tarrying long, the kingdom comes,—be- 
lieve it; 
By unexpected means, by workers’ worth, 
By common men united to retrieve it, 
The meek shall soon hold title to the earth. 


Stronger and stronger grow the federations 
Of those who toil, whose labor still is priced ; 
Nearer and nearer comes the dream of nations 
Ruled by the people’s voice—the people’s 
Christ. 


Cuicaco, IL. 





War Embers in the Near East 


BY BORIS SARAFOFF 


{Boris Sarafoff is a member of the Revolutionary Committee of Macedonia, an or- 
ganization with which Abdul Hamid, with all his forces from Asia, is powerless to cope. 
The Turk can play the great Powers of Europe one against another and deceive them 
forever with endless promises, but the little band of desperate men—who will not par- 
ley, who ask no quarter and give none, who war with dynamite against European as 
wel] as Turk—threaten to send the Mohamedan invaders back to the land from whence 


they came. 


Sarafoff is the most noted of the “ committajis’’ (committee-men, as they 


are called by the Turks), for his methods of fighting the Turks and Burope have been 


the most violent. 


He was president of the committee formed in Bulgaria to assist the 


Bulgarians of Macedonia to attain their freedom when Miss Stone was captured by an 
insurgent band and held for ransom for the purpose of augmenting the funds of the late 


revolution.—EDITOR. ] 


HE uprising of Christians in Mace- 
donia last year was suppressed 
by the Turks with a severity suf- 

ficient to make even those long-suffering 
and oft-deceived people put some hope 
in the new promises of the Powers of 
Europe. But their hope was of short 


duration and they find themselves to- 
day faced with the alternatives of sub-- 
mitting to the same barbarous treatment 
which was meted out to them before the 
revolution or renewing the struggle. 
The reform scheme of the Powers, 


which was the out- 


whereby a man who has purchased from 
the Government (often at a price far 
beyond what he could legally collect) the 
right to gather the tithe, stalks through 
the country with an armed escort and 
extorts from the peasants anywhere from 
ten to sixty per cent. of their crops. The 
only way to oppose this extortion is at 
arms, for the word of a hundred Chris- 
tians does not stand in the law courts of 
Turkey against that of one Mohamedan. 
But for a Christian to possess a weapon 
is warrant for anything, from a brutal 

beating to slaugh- 





come of the mas- 
sacres the uprising 
brought about, 
promised to make 
Christian lives safe 
and bearable. In 
detail, the Powers 
planned to institute 
law courts, which 
would punish the 
Mohamedan who 
slew the Christian 
wantonly, took his 
property without 
just recompense, 
stole his child for 
use in slavery or 
dishonored his 
wife or daughter, 
all of which are 
now practiced 
without _interfer- 
ence on the part of 
the authorities. 
The Powers 





ter on the spot, 
according to the 
mood of the Turks 
who discover the 
fact. 

The reform 
scheme was com- 
prehensive in its 
promises. It prom- 
ised to reorganize 
the gendarmery, 
now composed of 
brigands, murder- 
ers, highway rob- 
bers, every man of 
them, and a large 
proportion of the 
officers _ illiterate. 
Christians were to 
be appointed to the 
service in propor- 
tion to their num- 
bers in each dis- 
trict—which would 
be the great ma- 








planned to reor- 

ganize the methods 

of tax collecting, 
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Boris Sarafoff, in the Uniform of a Bulgarian 
Officer 


jority. The reform 
scheme went back 
and promised to 
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exact funds from the Turkish Govern- 
ment for rebuilding the towns and vil- 
lages destroyed by the Turkish soldiers 
last year. 

To effect all these changes two Civil 
Agents, a Russian and an Austrian were 
assigned to “assist” Hilmi Pasha, the 
Turkish Governor of the Rumelian 
provinces, under whom the massacres of 
last year were committed, and twenty- 
five* foreign officers, five from each, 
Austria, Russia, England, France and 
Italy, were appointed to “ reorganize ” 
the gendarmery. The presence of the 
foreign officers throughout the country 
was the thing upon which the Powers 
based their best hopes and that to which 
the Turks took most objection. The 
Turks have a great dread—and well 
founded—of Europeans witnessing their 
methods. When the new scheme was laid 
before him, supported by all the great 
European Powers except Germany, the 
Sultan, seeing he would be forced, 
eventually, to accept it in some form, 
tried to eliminate the gendarmery sec- 
tion, and caused the then existing gen- 
darmery to be “ reformed ” at once. All 
the “ Christian” spies and guides who 
had served the Turkish army in its late 
work of slaughter and devastation were 
enlisted, and Abdul Hamid supplied 
funds to pay up all back wages. But 
these reforms did not satisfy the Pow- 
ers, and they insisted upon their plan 
being accepted “ in effect.” So it was up 
to the Turks to defeat the foreigners in 
the field. 

The Civil Agents and the officers went 
to Macedonia. The Civil Agents took 
up their residence at Salonica with Hilmi 
Pasha, and the contingents of foreign 
officers selected sections of the country 
in which to work and repaired thither. 

Salonica is the largest town in Mace- 
donia, a seaport which foreigners are 
constantly visiting. It is kept, therefore, 
comparatively free of atrocities. Only 
once have the Civil Agents penetrated 
the interior to investigate the condition 
of affairs there. The Turks insist that 
they are not to go into the country ex- 
cept in company with the Governor-Gen- 
eral (who only moves to Uskub or Mon- 
astir, the capitals of the other two vil- 
layets of Macedonia) and that their 


* 





\t the time of this writing Austria and Russia 
are making an effort to increase the number. 
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emissaries shall travel and tnake in- 
quiries only with a Turkish official (who 
notes names and, after the foreigners 
depart, causes examples to be made of 
any Christians who dare to bear ill evi- 
dence against the Government). 

The gendarmery officers are not to 
receive complaints from the peasants. 
Their duty is to “ reorganize” the gen- 
darmery. They have not command of 
the gendarmes and are permitted simply 
to “instruct” and “suggest.” (This 
arrangement was agreed to on the plea 
of the Turkish Government that the 
Mohamedan dignity should be consid- 
ered; to be commanded by a Christian 
is degradation to a Turk.) In conse- 
quence any suggestion of the officers 
which affects the condition of the people 
is not acted upon, and the progress which 
they (the officers) are making, if any, is 
on military lines solely. Abdul Hamid 
is not unwilling to have his army (of 
which the gendarmery is a part) drilled 
and organized by European officers. 
Every advance the gendarmery makes in 
proficiency makes it more _ effective 
against peasants who dare to rise, while 
provocation for rising is being mitigated 
in no way. 

The first work in reforming the gen- 
darmery is to weed out the criminals, 
who corrupt the whole service. The 
Austrian officers at Uskub recently at- 
tempted to remove a certain gendarme, of 
whose complicity in some crime they had 
received positive evidence. Count Salis, 
the commanding officer, called on the 
Turkish commander, and demanded the 
removal of the objectionable gendarme. 
The Turkish official, with the usual 
Turkish politeness, wrote out the man’s 
discharge without a question, in the Aus- 
trian’s presence. Some days later the 
Austrians discovered that the man was 
still in the service, and the Count called 
on the commander again and protested. 
He received assurances that the neglect 
to fulfil his “ suggestion” was an error 
and that the discharge would be put into 
execution at once. But a week later the 
Austrians had again to protest. Again 
they received an apology and a promise. 
This fiasco was kept up until Count Salis 
despaired and the criminal in question 
is a gendarme to-day, saluting the Aus- 
trian officers whenever they pass him. 

The Italians in the Monastir district, 
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the most important section of all, have 
been hopelessly defeated. They have 
abandoned all efforts at doing anything, 
which has caused the suggestion to be 
made in the European press that per- 
haps their Government has reached a 
secret agreement with the Sultan, such 
as exists between Russia and Abdul 
Hamid. The French and the Russians 
have accomplished nothing, but the Eng- 
lish report having had several unjustly 
imprisoned Christians freed and causing 
two corrupt officials to be removed. The 
Turks often display their leniency by re- 
leasing a prisoner on the request of a 
foreign official of some standing; the 
man set free generally suffers a double 
sentence at a later date. They also re- 
move officials under firm demand and 
reward them with better posts in other 
districts. 

The English are naturally the most 
successful of the foreign contingents: 
The Turks know that England has no 
designs upon their land, they feel a 
gratitude to England for lending them 
her might and influence on so many oc- 
casions, and the English officers are off 
in an unaffected district peopled by 
Turks, who do not complain against the 
Government because “ it is Allah’s will ” 
that it should be what it is, and Greeks, 
who still cling to the hope of reviving a 
great Greek empire. 

But if the gendarmery throughout all 
Macedonia could be reorganized of what 
value would it be? Suppose the gen- 
darme could be taught to arrest the 
bandit and not his victim, the Turkish 
tribunal before whom the robber ap- 
peared would set him free for a share 
of the booty. The Turkish tribunal re- 
ceives no pay. The Austrian and Rus- 
sian Civil Agents are endeavoring to 
obtain an appropriation in order to pay 
regular salaries to the tribunals and ob- 
viate the necessity of their selling judg- 
ments. The Sultan is displaying his 
accustomed obstinacy to paying his of- 
ficers. Perhaps he reasons that regular 
salaries would not alter the condition of 
his courts. 

It is not unfair to say that the peasants 
of Macedonia pay in legal and illegal 
taxation quite forty per cent. of the re- 
sults of their annual labors, quite ample 
to make every official rich enough to be 
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honest. The country is as rich as it is 
magnificent, and even at the enormous 
legal taxation the peasants would be 
well off were they permitted to raise and 
sell all the land would yield. But it is 
useless for them to produce much more 
than their own requirements, for trade 
is confined to the district markets and 
prowling soldiers fill their bags from 
hampers which dare to be fuller and 
better than their neighbors. 

Quite half of the tax money gathered 
never gets to the Ottoman treasury. The 
other half goes into the public coffers, 
but is again divided by the officials who 
expend it, a proportion going into their 
own pockets and the remainder to the 
purchase of arms and ammunition. The 
Turk’s sole idea of government is sup- 
pression. For the tremendous taxation 
he pays the Macedonia peasant gets no 
roads for his teams, no schools for his 
children, no courts of justice, no protec- 
tion for his life or the honor of his 
womenfolk; every farthing he pays 
goes into the private pockets of his op- 
pressors or into guns and swords to keep 
him paying. 

The abuse in the method of tax collect- 
ing is on the Civil Agents’ program for 
adjustment. Recently these gentlemen 
have made the announcement that the 
Turkish Government has agreed to try 
a new system, whereby the tithe gatherer 
cannot collect more than the legal per- 
centage of the harvest, in twenty villages 
in the Monastir district next year. A 
trial—in twenty villages—one year 
hence! When will an equitable system 
be in operation in 3,000 villages? 

The Christian peasants of Macedonia 
are suffering from the same injustices, 
robberies, persecutions, murders, dis- 
honors of their womenfolk and all the 
list of Turkish crimes under the very 
eyes of the foreign officers as they suf- 
fered before the revolution. The Turks 
have succeeded in defeating the reform- 
ers at every point and the foreign officials 
have accomplished in a year not one 
permanent adjustment of a_ chronic 
abuse. Not a village of the hundred 
odd which were destroyed last year has 
been rebuilt, and thirty thousand people 
are living in brush hovels amid the ruins 
with barely enough to eat to keep body 
and soul together. 
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The Revolutionary Committee and the 
enlightened men of the country realized 
how ineffective the reform scheme was 
upon its promulgation, and abandoned 
all hope for any effective change in the 
lot of the unhappy people when Austria 
and Russia, the two Powers most in- 
terested to acquire seacoast on the Medi- 
terranean, set aside the proposal of Great 
Britain to appoint a Christian Governor 
over the province and commissioned, in- 
stead, the Austrian and Russian Civil 
Agents to “assist” Hilmi Pasha, Abdul 
namid’s “ instrument of butchery.” The 
Macedonians have no desire to exchange 
the rule of King Log for that of King 
Stork. We.do not intend to sit still 
under the present condition of affairs, 
with our wounds covered until “ the two 
most interested Powers” are prepared 
to display them to Europe, shock the 
civilized world and enter to “adjust” 
the disgraceful condition of Southeastern 
Europe. 

We are going to fight on in Macedonia. 
We saved about two-thirds of the num- 
ber of guns we had in the revolution last 
year, and we have still much unused 
dynamite. Of cartridges and ready 
money we had not sufficient to renew 
the struggle effectively this year. But 
we have maintained a skeleton of the 
revolutionary organization, by means of 
which the spirit of the people is kept 
kindled for another rising at an oppor- 
tune moment. We have seventy bands 
numbering from ten to twenty men each 
in the mountains at present. These are 
doing no fighting against the Turkish 
troops except when discovered and at- 
tacked. When a massacre and plunder 
or other gross outrage occurs, such as 
the recent affair at Gomenji, the Turks 
are made to pay a penalty, if not in blood 
in money, for destruction of railway or 
other property by dynamite. Such re- 
taliation is not inflicted solely in a spirit 
ot revenge; it is meant to keep the 
lurkish Government in respect of the 
Internal Revolutionary organization. 

The Turkish Government has recently 
commissioned private bands of Albanian 
and ‘Turkish brigands to hunt down our 
bands, the Turkish army being unequal 
to the task, but these “ Bashi-bazouks ” 
find it far more profitable to ply the 
trale of brigands. Seven of the Mo- 
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hamedan bands came in contact with the 
insurgent bands and the result in each 
case was the total annihilation of the 
former. So they have now turned their 
attention to extorting ransoms by threats 
of murder, of burning property and by 
kidnapping; and most unfortunate for 
the insurgent cause is that their letters 
are written in Bulgarian, purporting to 
be from the Internal Committee. This 
is doubtless one of Hilmi Pasha’s clever 
schemes. A significant incident took 
place a few months ago at Salonica. One 
of the Civil Agents called on Hilmi 
Pasha and requested that some action be 
taken to recover two children who had 
been carried off by these brigands and 
held for ransom. The Governor-General 
replied that he thought it best to take no 
action, for sending troops after the 
brigands would disturb the peaceful state 
of the country. The Civil Agent insisted 
that some effort should be made and 
Hilmi Pasha replied that the Turkish 
Government would prefer to pay the 
ransom. But, of course, the ransom was 
not paid, and I fear to say what became 
of the captives, for they were both Bul- 
garians. 

There are but two ways to make life 
bearable in the Christian lands domi- 
nated by the Turk. One is to reform 
Constantinople—a hopeless task; the 
other is to amputate the Christian 
provinces. You cannot cure a limb on 
a diseased trunk. That nothing can be 
changed as long as the Turk rules has 
been proven times innumerable, but the 
European Powers, fearful and jealous 
of one another, take turns in befriending 
him, defending him at the times when 
his exit from Europe will not favor them. 
As for sympathy for the Christians who 
have suffered untold tortures for 500 
vears because they refuse to abjure their 
faith and follow Mohamed, there is none 
in the world, Eighty thousand Armenians 
were massacred at Abdul Mamid’s order, 
while Russia, ever professing sympathy 
with suffering Christians, and England, 
which had pledged herself to protect 
them, held their guns at each other. Ma- 
terial interests will affect Europe, and 
only material interests. European trade 
in European Turkey must be destroyed 
and Turkey-in-Europe must be kept a 
menace to the peace of Europe. 
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One of the reasons advanced why 
Macedonia should not be granted au- 
tonomy is its variety of conflicting races. 
It is said that autonomy would be no 
solution of the Balkan question. The 
Macedonian peasants are simple folk 
who want only to be allowed to live in 
liberty, and when assurances for life, 
honor and property are given them po- 
litical agitators and propagandists can 
exist no longer in their land. The pres- 
ent enmity between Greek, Serb, Bulgar 
and Vlach is an entirely false one, in- 
fused into their spirits by the propa- 
gandists of the respective Balkan states, 
encouraged by Powers interested in 
maintaining a balance of weaknessamong 
them and fostered by the Turks that they 
may rule by their subjects’ disunion. 
Under an autonomy the propaganda 
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would end, Macedonia would have its - 
own schools and churches, and Greek, 
Vlach, Bulgar and Serb would become 
Macedonians, and Turk and Albanian 
would be eligible to the same title if they 
should choose to come urider it. There 
are Turks in Servia, Rumania and Bul- 
garia. They are better off in Servia 
than they are in their own land; -the 
gendarmery and other offices are open 
to them in Rumania, and in Bulgaria 
seven of them sit in the Sombranje as 
representatives of the Mohamedan dis- 
tricts. The longer Macedonia remains a 
part of Turkey the closer Austria and 
Russia weave their web about the 
Balkans. As long as Macedonia remains 
under the Turk anarchy shall prevail. 
Anarchy or autonomy! 


The New Navy 


BY CHARLES E, JEFFERSON, D.D. 


[The questions raised in the latter part of Secretary Morton’s article, published 
elsewhere this week, would seem to make the following article on the other side, by 
the pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle of New York City, of especial interest.—Ep1rTor. ] 


O many it is a cause for boundless 
rejoicing, the joy of the nation 
and the pride of the New World, 

but some of us cannot help asking where- 
unto this thing is going to grow. We 
have increased our naval expenditures 
seven hundred per cent. within eighteen 
years, and the tree is yet green. Our 
navy as planned already outranks that of 
all countries except England and France, 
and the end is not yet. The experts are 
all agreed that we must push ahead of 
France, and bolder spirits claim that we 
must surpass England. To stand second 
to England will demand an annual naval 
expenditure of $200,000,000. Our naval 
expenditures thus far are not half that 
sum, but already Congress is obliged to 
cut down its appropriations for rivers 
and harbors and for public improve- 
ments, and must haggle sometimes for 


years over the price of a piece of land to 
put a public building on. We cannot eat 
our cake and keep it too, nor can we 
spend $200,000,000 a year on a navy and 
have it left for something else. 

Then one wonders sometimes just what 
we want such an enormous navy for. Of 
course, the steel kings want it, and so do 
the manufacturers of armor and projec- 
tiles and ships. There is probably a slight 
profit in battle ships at $8,000,000 apiece. 
A hundred millions a year is a plum of 
fair dimensions, and that the sight of it 
should quicken patriotism is not surpris- 
ing. Then the naval experts want it, for 
they have a laudable professional pride in 
pushing our navy to the head of the pro- 
cession. Editors of a certain sort want 
it, for it lends itself easily to graphic 
treatment and money-making headlines. 
And the great crowds of barbarians in 
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ail of our cities want it, just as they 
want many another thing which it is not 
good for them to have. But why sensi- 
ble, patriotic Americans who understand 
the genius of their country and who have 
read history even_a little, and who want 
our Republic to escape the entanglements 
and delusions which have wrought havoc 
with the greatest empires of the past— 
why they should want to surrender the 
policy which we followed for a hunderd 
years with success, and adopt the policy 
of governments which are being slowly 
_crushed by the weight of their arma- 
ments, this is, indeed, a puzzle. 

One cannot help wondering how it 
comes that Americans with all their edu- 
cation are so easily gulled. For instance: 
when men say that a great navy is just 
as essential to a nation as a police force 
is to a city, one wonders that anybody 
can be so dull witted as not to see the 
fallacy. There are not many of us who 
go with Tolstoy in saying that all use of 
force is wrong and forbidden, for crazy 
men.and drunken men and thugs must 
sometimes be coerced into action which 
they would not of themselves have pre- 
ferred. And as bandits can carry on 
their depredations on water as well as on 
land, every nation should do its part in 
policing the highways of the sea. But 
every sane man knows that we are not 
just now building up a naval police force. 
We are building up a fighting navy, a 
navy not for capturing pirates, but for 
fighting the biggest navy afloat. We are 
not thinking of pirates, but of Russia, of 
Germany, of England and of France, 
our neighbors in the family of Christian 
nations ! 

One wonders also at the Quaker-like 
language of these naval enthusiasts. “ A 
large navy is the most potent means of 
securing peace,” says one. “ It is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of peace,” says 
another. “ Preparedness for war is the 
best possible guarantee of peace,” says a 
third. This is the gospel being preached 
by our President, by many Senators and 
Congressmen, and by a host of eloquent 
talkers, who succeed in deceiving even 
the elect. But why be hoodwinked by a 
falsehood so transparent? All history 
proves that the way to preserve the peace 
is to prepare for peace. This was the 
doctrine of our fathers, and they refused, 
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therefore, to fortify the Canadian fron- 
tier or to fill the lakes with men of war. 
Their policy has worked well. It is the 
custom of every Government to compel 
its citizens to go unarmed. The men in 
Sicily and Kentucky who prepare to fight 
always fight. It is only when men cease 
to carry dangerous weapons that they 
are able to preserve the peace. Napoleon 
III would not reduce his army—he pre- 
pared for war. Bismarck also prepared 
for war, and war came. Japan prepared 
for war, so did China—they fought. 
Russia has been adding to her battle 
ships, so has Japan—they are using 
them. A nation cannot fill its belt with 
bowie knives and revolvers without 
wanting to see what they will do. When 
we get our navy up to the desired size we 
will use it. Some one will insult us, step 
on our toes in some of the markets of the 
world, the barbaric press will shriek, the 
blood will boil, and there will be war! 

Before we had a navy we never knew 
the sense of fear. We walked unarmed 
among the nations of the earth, and peo- 
ple of all lands were our friends. Now 
that we have our battleships we are in a 
state of chronic alarms We are sus- 
pected, feared, and in many quarters 
hated. We listen breathlessly to hear 
what far-off critics are saying aboutsils. 
We read each day in magazine or paper 
of some new and fearful peril. We know 
not what a day may bring forth. We 
have whetted our sword in the ears of 
the nations, and have said to our neigh- 
bors, “ If you want a scrap, come on!” 

And this is the nation from which the 
world had expected better things, the 
Republic which influenced and led the 
nations without a navy for a hundred 
years, which defended the Monroe Doc- 
trine against France and against the 
British Empire, not by might nor by 
power, but by the potent spirit of a great 
people who dared to do justly and to love 
mercy. 

To some of us it is inexpressibly sad 
the change which has come over the 
spirit of many of our people. Wealth 
has spoiled us, success has coarsened us, 
power has intoxicated us. We are be- 
coming cheap and common, aping the 
customs of nations far below us. Losing 
our faith in moral forces, we are being 
swayed more and more by the ideals 
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which brought Rome to ruin, and which 
we once counted it our greatest joy to 
have escaped. To us as a nation was 
granted the inestimable privilege of do- 
ing a beautiful and original thing, of 
walking among the nations as their help- 
er and friend, trusting them and being 
trusted by them in return, never suggest- 
ing by bristling guns and deadly project- 
iles that we were their enemy or that 
they were ours. God gave us a conti- 
nent washed by two broad oceans that 
here unmolested we might work out in 
peace the problems of liberty and love. 
Europe is a mass of prejudices, enmities 
and age-long hatreds. Nothing original 
can be attempted there. Men must watch 
one another sword in hand. But to us 
was given a home far away from the 
rivalries that embittered and the hatreds 
which destroyed, in order that we might 
succeed where all who went before us 
had failed. But, alas! the seductions of 
Egypt are too mighty for us, the brute in 
us is too strong. Our ideals have for 
many eyes grown dim. Instead of spend- 
ing our money on great public improve- 
ments which would make America the 
wonder of the world, or upon the black 
race, which might be made one of the 
great races of history, we are squander- 
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ing hundreds of millions on instruments 
of slaughter, thereby educating a new 
generation of American boys to barbaric 
ideals of life, and bringing down the 
moral tone of the world. 

And the pity of it is that all this is 


‘done in christendom, and under the di- 


rection and with the sanction of the men 
who pray “ Our Father,” and who claim 
to find heaven’s will expressed in the 
Sermon on the Mount. The Czar of 
Russia, the Emperor of Germany, the 
President of France, the King of Eng- 
land and the President of the United 
Sttaes are all of them professedly Chris- 
tian men, surrounded by counselors who 
claim also to be Christians, and yet they 
allow the intolerable outrage of this 
armed peace to go on. The first thing 
we give to Pagan peoples is perfected 
methods in the art of human slaughter. 
Japan uses our guns before she learns 
our prayers. Small wonder is it that the 
philosophers of India ask in perplexity: 
“Ts Christianity indeed the religion that 
is to come, or are we to look for an- 
other?” But some one says _ that 
America cannot disarm until all other 
nations do. Our reply is: Can she not 
make a beginning? Can she not lead the 
way? 

New Yor« City, 


Bound 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT 


A MEMory of domes and spires, 
And long, white levels flowing by, 
The slow, gray smoke of Christmas fires. 
White wonder of the winter sky; 
Swift glimpses of beleaguered woods, 
Black roofs a-wallow in the snow, 
Farm brooks a-slumbering in their hoods, 
And little towns that come and go— 
Until, at twilight edge, the tide 
Of unfamiliar things ebbs past, 
And those to me most dear abide 
And hold me by their moorings fast. 
Hail, little paths, all swept and clear! 
Hail, mossy rooftree at the end! 
This is my Land of Never Fear; 
Yonder for me there waits a friend. 


Aspury Gr_ve, Mass. 





More Thoughts On Life 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


[The following article is from a letter by Tolstoy written to a friend who had asked 
his aid in solving the deeper problems of living and thinking.—EDITor. ] 


WAS very glad to hear from you, but 
| felt very sorry when I learned of 
your useléss, senseless mode of life, 

as you put it, and of your illness. 

The first, a life with which he that 
leads it is not satisfied, is worst of all. 
We are not responsible for sickness, and, 
therefore, the wise man and he that be- 
lieves in God can bear it calmly. But we 
must not waste our life at random, and 
wherever we are, under all circumstances, 
we can do that for which life was given 
unto us,—that is, to perfect ourselves, 
draw nearer to God (“ Be perfect even 
as your Father in Heaven ”’), to try to be 
judicious and lovable in everything. And 
if we do not do this, it is very sad. 

It is not only possible to perfect our- 
selves and to draw nearer to God at all 


times and everywhere, but it is not even 


difficult to do it. Some think that to 
accomplish this it is necessary to under- 
take something, to arrange something. 
This is not true, it is but necessary to 
abstain from doing that which you con- 
sider to be wrong; and life will shape 
itself one way or the other; and if you 
will but abstain from doing that which 
you consider wrong, then you will surely 
(lo good, because a healthy man cannot 
remain idle. 

| advise you to do the same, my dear 
friend: restrain yourself, do not quarrel, 
do not try to make a display of yourself, 
do not contrive anything new; do not let 
the water fall anywhere save on the 
wheel, and the wheel will work for your 
good and for the good of mankind. God 
is love and man is love. And if man will 
but refuse to give himself to temptations 
an to deceits which force him to waste 
his life for nothing, love will appear and 
will perform in him the work of God. 

It is always very painful to me to think 
that there are people, like yourself, suf- 
tering from lack of knowledge, from 
doubt and error, while the truth is so 
clear and simple and known to me, not 
only theoretically, but also practically,— 


that is, I have for a long time lived by this 
truth, and after the most terrible doubts 
and just such despair as you are experi- 
encing, I live by this truth calmly and 
joyously. 

Life is the deliverance of the soul— 
the spiritual, self-existing essence from 
the conditions of the bodily personality 
into which it is placed. 

God is that spiritual, self-existing be- 
ing by whose will our soul is confined 
within our bodily personality. 

There are two ways of delivering the 
soul: one, by means of simultaneous or 
gradual suicide,—that is, by deviating 
from performing the will of God; or, the 
second way, by means of performing in 
life the work for which our soul was con- 
fined by God in our personality. 

The first deliverance is but a seeming 
deliverance, because the soul,coming from 
God, and being all in his power, cannot 
cease to be what it must be according to 
God’s will, and no matter how much it 
would resist, it will be compelled to do 
as God demands of it; only it will do it 
with resistance and suffering. The sec- 
ond, the true deliverance, consists of an 
ever greater and greater performance of 
God’s will, and of the ever closer and 
closer approach and similarity to him. 

The deliverance of the soul according 
to God’s will, producing the whole work 
of life, is attained but through love and 
through the exaltation of love. 

Love means the destruction of the ob- 
stacles which separate our personality 
from other personalities. The more we 
love mankind and other beings, the 
broader grows our own _ personality. 
Love toward all, to the source of life, to 
God, destroys all obstacles of personality 
and unites us with God. 

Human life lies in the yearning after 
this ideal and in the approach toward 
it. There is no other life. And this ap- 
proach is possible infinitely, and in this 
approach there is bliss. 

Yasnava Poxtana, Russia. 
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An Interpreter of the East 


In the publisher’s Introduction to 
“ Kwaidan” (Mr. Hearn’s penultimate 
book) allusion was made to an essay in 
the Atlantic Monthly which had at- 
tributed the peculiar fascination of that 
writer’s work to the blending therein of 
three different, almost antagonistic, 
visions of life—the original esthetic tem- 
perament of the Japanese themselves, 
upon which time had engrafted the re- 
ligious faith of India, and these two in- 
terpreted in the terms of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s scientific philosophy. It may not 
be amiss to say that this theory of his 
genius received rather striking confirma- 
tion in a letter from Mr. Hearn’s own 
hand, and that it serves as a key to this 
latest book,* the final proofs of which 
he passed by cablegram on the very day 
before his death. 

That mystic blending, one may say, 
of esthetics and religion and Western 
science lay more or less concealed in Mr. 
Hearn’s earlier books, which contained 
for the most part slight stories trans- 
lated from the Japanese and delicate 
studies of this and that phase of Japanese 
life. The present volume, however, is a 
more deliberate attempt to interpret the 
Shinto and Buddhistic faiths, using evo- 
lutional ideas as the medium best fitted 
to render the higher dogmas of the East 
palatable to Western ears, and showing 
how the whole history and character of 
the people can be understood in this way 
and not otherwise. In one respect this 
study is undoubtedly at fault, in another 
it succeeds admirably. Whether from 
ignorance of the later literature or 
through loyalty to one whom he calls 
master, Mr. Hearn seems not to recog- 
nize the fact that Spencer’s exclusive 
derivation of religion from ghost and 
ancestor worship is by no means gen- 
erally accepted, that it is, in truth, almost 
certainly too narrow to explain the full 
evolution of religious phenomena. His 
constant parallel, therefore, between 





* JAPAN, AN ATTEMPT AT INTERPRETATION. By 
AeA Hearn. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
2.00 net. 
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Japanese ancestor worship, which he 
rightly makes the basis of the national 
character, and Spencer’s Sociology may 
well cause some wumneasiness among 
specialists in these subjects. 

It should be quickly added, however, 
that this too exclusive devotion to Spen- 
cer in no way vitiates the real purpose 
of the book. Mr. Hearn’s rapid summary 
of the development of Shinto and Bud- 
dhism in Japan is a masterly piece of 
writing in its kind. He knowshow toseize 
the essential fact or the essential theory, 
and he masses these facts and theories 
into an exposition so clear and simple 
that every difficulty of comprehension 
falls away. The original Shinto or an- 
cestor cult of the Japanese is studied as 
the religion first of the single family, 
then of the larger family or class, and, 
thirdly, of the whole people regarded as 
the family of the Emperor. From these 
three aspects of the faith he proceeds to 
explain the social habits, the tempera- 
ment and the government of the nation. 
Thus, as some indication of his method, 
we may quote these few words on a pe- 
culiar paradox in Japanese morals: 

“Tt is, therefore, easy to understand why 
Shinto never had a written code of morals, 
and why its greatest scholars have declared 
that a moral code is unnecessary. In that 
stage of religious evolution which ancestor- 
worship represents, there can be no distinction 
between religion and ethics, nor between ethics 
and custom. Government and religion are 
the same; custom and law are identified. The 
ethics of Shinto were all included in con- 
formity to custom. The traditional rules of 
the household, the traditional laws of the com- 
mune—these were the morals of Shinto: to 
obey them was religion; to disobey them, 
impiety.” 

Still subtler and more penetrating are 
the two chapters dealing with the religion 
of Buddha, which, passing from India 
through China, was grafted in strange 
manner on the national faith of Japan. 
There will be many readers who will find 
Mr. Hearn’s attitude to Buddhism too 
sympathetic; indeed, this charge may 
well be brought against his whole study 
of the Orient. However that may be, his 
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cause it will remind many people of 
the funerals we had when we buried 
lovely old saints instead of agnostical 
modern philanthropists, when we wept 
quite naturally over the bier and gazed 
passionately at the dear waxened face 
and the wrinkled lady hands clasped 
To have accomplished so much is a rare over a moss rose. In those days this 
and praiseworthy feat. was not considered vulgar, as it is now. 
a And we may think that we have out- 
; arr grown these emotions, but it is only 
The Master’s Violin the sophisticated few who have; the 
Some foolish modern people may other kind, and the little old ladies far 
wonder why Myrtle Reed’s novels are 2Way in the country places who still 
so popular. It is because they appeal S¢W elegantly with their fingers, are in 
to what the “ up to date” sort do not the majority, especially at funerals. 
have—old fashioned memories and They like to weep over their dead and 
ideals. They are not original in sub- talk delicately of the diseases which 
stance, but original in that they re- took them off. And it atid By od 
mind us of so many lovely things them that they have a writer o Mytrle 
which have passed away. The Masters Reed’s gentle gifts to represent their 
Violin* is just the kind of book a pru- sentiments and emotions. 
dent mother would choose for her a 
young daughter to read. If Miss Hav Samuel Chapman Armstrong 


ergail could have written a novel, 
doubtless she would have produced In collecting, selecting and arranging 


something like it. The heroine is the material for her father’s biography * 
afraid of worms and sews neatly with Mrs. Talbot has shown unusual ability. 
her fingers. There is some kissing, to The finished work is not a narrative of 
be sure, because by mistake a very eyents, it is a psychological drama in 
slangy young man gets into the story, which one witnesses, step by step, the 
but this is done under such artificial development of a great spirit. General 
circumstances as to produce the im- Armstrong’s work for negroes and In- 
pression that the author herself never dians, for the North and the South, for 
kissed a man in her life, and has there- education in general and industrial edu- 
fore a singularly ingenuous idea of the cation in particular, is too well known to 
performance. This extraordinary mod- need special description here. Hampton, 
esty is further demonstrated by a Tuskegee and kindred institutions keep 
charming maiden lady of seventy-five it constantly before the public. But the 
in the story, who, upon being asked man himself, the vivid, earnest, intel- 
why she had never married, replied: “I Jectual, far-seeing, intensely. manly per- 
may be wrong, but I have always felt sonality, who gave his life without stint 
that it was indelicate to allow one’s self to the foundation and perpetuation of 
to care for a gentleman 1” Nearly one- his work, is not so well known. Even to 
third of the book, by the way, is con- those who knew him in the daily intimacy 
sumed in the account given of this of life at Hampton, who saw the strength, 
same lady’s illness, death and the sen- the patience, the never-failing sense of 
timental after-effects upon her rela- proportion between petty details and 
tives. Before the author finishes, in- proad results, the wisdom and the en- 
deed, the reader feels that he has been ¢thysiasm of the man, his daughter’s 
wearing mourning himself for Six ketch brings a new revelation of his 
months, and that it is really a privilege character and of the reasons why he was 
to die in one of Miss Reed’s ——_ what he was 
All this, so far from detracting, will Toe Oh : ‘ 
add to the popularity of the book: be- At the beginning of it afl. the 
: * SaMUBL CHAPMAN ARMSTRONG. By Mra. Edith 


*Tsm MasTer’s VIOLIN By Myrtle Reed. New A. Talbot. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
York and Londor: G. P. Putsem's Sons. $1.56 $1.50. Co 


attitude of sympathy certainly results in 
one notable advantage: we fee! in read- 
ing his books, especially in reading this 
last volume, that Shinto and Buddhism 
are not mere specialties of the scholar, 
but are real religions in which the emo- 
tional life of a great people is involved. 
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abounding, physical vigor, the intellec- lower natures, he was able to write to his 
tual force, the strong religious feeling mother: 
and the life of trust and responsibility “The service has been of the greatest acvan- 
toward a weaker race that belonged to tage to me. It has been worth far more to me 
his boyhood in the missionary home in than many months of college life. I have not 
Hawaii. At the age of twenty-one, when found it demoralizing. I have gained rather 
he entered the junior class in Williams *»a® lost spiritually since I entered the army. 
College, this is the impression that he | At the close of the war came an ap- 
made on his classmates: pointment as agent of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, in charge of ten counties in Vir- 
ini i T mpton. 
niger td olny of arse ced 2s, Fit headquarters at Hannon, 
with him the vitalities o e ocean. ike 
those South Sea Islanders, he had been brought of the . chools for the freedmen that were 
up to the water; it had imparted to him akind SP™Mging up all over the region. By the 
of mental as well as physical amphibiousness. time that the Freedmen’s Bureau came 
It seemed natural to him to strike out in any to an end in 1872 General Armstrong had 
element’ .. . embarked upon the enterprise for which 
' : his whole previous life had been but a 
With Armstrong’s graduation came preparation. He had set aside all dreams 
the question of work. His choice of the of wealth and political preferment and 
army seems to have been more the result had assumed for life, as he knew even 
of his strenuous temperament than of then, the burden of a work which had 
the cause for which the North was fight- between itself and failure only the ab- 
ing. He was still a Hawaiian rather than solute faith of one man in his ideals. 
an American. The final outcome of the When, in 1890, a man aged and broken 
war as regards slavery had not then made before his time by the weight of the bur- 
itself clear. The military life, with its den that he had carried for more than 
hardships, its excitements, its command twenty years, General Armstrong was 
of men, its dash and glitter, appealed to looking back over his life, he could say 
his primitive instincts. His first com- with perfect honesty, so complete had 
mand was a company of his own re- been his devotion to his ideals: 
cruiting ina Troy (N. Y.) regiment, and —« Few men have had the chance that I have 
he went to the war as he would have had. I never gave up or sacrificed anything 
gone into any other occupation, in in my life—have been, seemingly, guided in 
earnest, to do his best, to understand his everything. It pays to follow one’s best light— 
work, and to bear every responsibility to put God and country first and ourselves 
with unflinching fidelity. But the eman- #fterward. 
cipation of the slaves fired him with the §_ The insight which this book gives into 
zeal of a crusader, and, later, the com- a noble, manly and effective life cannot 
mand of a negro regiment aroused in fail to be an inspiration to all who read 
him a confidence in the destiny of the it. Mrs. Talbot is to be congratulated on 
freed race and a sympathy for their having brought out so clearly the won- 
actual condition that became abiding derful personality of a man whose work 
forces in his life. Only at the end of was great, but whose character was even 
the war, when after three years of service greater than his work. 


“There was about him something of the 


in the army, he suddenly came to the & 
consciousness that he had thereby won Indian Life in Town and Country. By Her- 
citizenship in the Republic, did he begin bert Compton. New York: G. P. Put- 
to feel the glow of patriotism and that, nam’s Son. $1.25. 


after all, the country was not a mere This work contains a great deal of 
convenient league of States, but an en- useful information, but also too many 
tity worth dying for or living for. superficial generalities. India is certain- 

To a weaker character or a more ly divided into many different religious 
brutal one than Armstrong’s war may bodies, but the differences in religion 
be demoralizing, but, saved by innate are not now so much of a barrier against 
refinement and far-reaching sympathy their progress as the author thinks. The 
from the dangers that frequently wreck United States is doing well in spite of 
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the number of its religious sects. The 
chief impediment, that the majority of 
the Indians believe that self-effacement 
and not self-fulfilment is a truer and 
better aim, Mr. Compton does not point 
out. The difficulty of language was 
once a very great obstacle, but with the 
introduction of English education it is 
being done away with. Moreover, 
Hindustani has long since been the 
lingua franca of India. Intermarriage 
between the different peoples and re- 
ligions is not “ absolutely unknown,” as 
the author says it is, for a number of 
cases can be cited against him. The 
Bengalese are marrying the Bombayites, 
and the Bombayites are marrying the 
Madrasees. Haste is not now “ the very 
breath of his nostrils,” nor “to preserve 
his caste is the be-all and end-all of a 
Hindu’s career in this world.” It is 
true that its social conventions prevail 
in the masses, but it has lost its ancient 
force. Even a Brahman of to-day se- 
cretly dines with a Sudra, and the best 
of it is this, that it is an open secret! 
The wrongs of womanhood are fast dis- 
appearing. The number of widow mar- 
riages has been greatly increased, and the 
infant and child marriage customs are 
disappearing. Contrary to his publish- 
ers’ advertisement, Mr. Herbert Comp- 


The Benares Ghats. 


From “ Indian Life.” 


ton is strikingly unsympathetic all 
throughout his book, save on one occa- 
sion, with the speechless teeming mil- 
lions of India. In matters of individ- 
ual concern he is perhaps very “ open- 
minded,” but in treating with the ques- 
tions of national importance he is blindly 
in favor of the Government of India. 
For example, Mr. Compton says: 

“Wild beasts and venomous reptiles enter 
into the economy of daily life with a shocking 
freedom. Of savage wild beasts, such as the 
tiger and wolf, I will not pause to write; they 
are too well known by repute. But many a 
peasant’s life is rendered a burden to him by 
wild pig, deer, jackals and monkeys.” 


But in the face of this he has only praise 
for the Arms Act, which prevents the 
native from defending his life and 
property. . Neither he has commented 
upon his truthful assertion that India 
is a country with “ no political privileges, 
no representation and no members of 
Parliament.” The moderate demand of 
the Indian National Congress for only 
half the appointments he calls “ theo- 
retical.” He expresses much sympathy 
for the starving population of India, 
whose income is three half pence a day, 
but he is silent on one of its obvious 
causes, the refusal to give permanent 
ownership to the land. 
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Machiavelli and the Modern State. By Louis 
Dyer. New York: Ginn & Co. $1.00. 

Many writers have with more or less 
success discussed the character of 
Machiavelli and the aim and meaning of 
his works. Mr. Dyer’s attempt to solve 
the enigma of the Florentine sphinx is 
partly an expansion of Lord Acton’s dic- 
tum, which figures at the head of his 
study: 

“The immediate purpose with which Italians 
and Germans effected the great change in the 
European Constitution was unity, not liberty. 
They constructed not liberties, but forces.” 


Machiavelli, therefore, ought to have 
such benefit of clergy as he merited for 
seeing that political being must come be- 
fore liberty comes, and that morals may 
be thrown overboard if the'task of rescu- 
ing the beginnings and fostering the 
growth of national life renders it neces- 
sary. The consolidation of a strong and 
united Italy was the realization of the en- 
grossing ideal of Machiavelli, who first 
revealed to the modern Italian world the 
Roman spirit of political unity in his 
Discourses on Livy. Yet, although Mr. 
Dyer considers that the author of The 
Prince must be regarded as the founder 
of modern political science, he dwells at 
some length on a fact that has not been 
heretofore touched upon by other critics 
of Machiavelli—namely, the extent to 
which certain antiquated and incongru- 
ous principles, borrowed from medieval- 
ism, lurked behind his modern views. 
This subject is treated with great fullness 
and clearness in the second and third 
chapters. Mr. Dyer tells us that those 
who read The Prince will form an in- 
adequate idea of its author. In his longer 
works he does not neglect such vital con- 
cerns as morals, liberty and religion, tho 
he had abundant reason for excluding 
them from The Prince. This seems to be 
a somewhat rash assertion, for the prin- 
ciples that are condensed in The Prince 
—worship of success, almost absolute in- 
difference to good and evil, contempt of 
the human soul—are found in a less con- 
nected form in all his other writings. 
Mr. Dyer has made an interesting book, 
altho his answer to the question, “ How 
did Machiavelli satisfy himself that the 
Prince was bound, for the redemption of 
Italy, to do things from which, as the 
father of a family and a private man, our 
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author manifestly recoiled?’ is not al- 
together satisfactory and convincing. 
Those who have glanced at the Mandra- 
gola and the letters to Vettori will hardly 
adopt Mr. Dyer’s high estimate of 
Machiavelli’s private morals. The work 


on the whole shows considerable grasp 
of the political history of the sixteenth 
century, and the style, if not particularly 
brilliant, is pay. 


The Watchers of the Trails. By Charles G. 
D. Roberts. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$2.00. 

Professor Roberts has sixteen volumes 
to his credit, ranging from poetry and 
history to this, his last book, tales of wild 
beasts. The characters are taken from 
all parts of the animal kingdom, from 
fish to fowl, and their motives and ac- 
tions are interpreted sympathetically, yet 
without that fictitious humanizing which 
makes so many nature books misleading 
and harmful. There is a sameness to all 
of the stories. They are all of the 
strenuous order and open in much the 
same manner. A bit of description, de- 
tailed but not particularly brilliant, then 
a sense of silence, a spring, a fight and 
a death. His heroes do not dwell in a 
certain place of which there is no coun- 
terpart, but their lairs may be anywhere, 
the Bronx would do as well as the 
Rockies. There is a splotch of color, or 
bolder, a turbulent stream, a still night, a 
lonely trail, or a dark forest glade, and 
all of these bits of description are marked 
and numbered, like scenery shifts in a 
theater, to be utilized when they are 
needed. In the story entitled, “ The Sil- 
ver Frost,” where Professor Roberts has 


‘endeavored to portray a word picture 


that would stand in a class by itself, he 
has succeeded in giving the effect of a 
frosty Christmas card that one buys in 
stationery stores, rather than the scene 
itself. The best stories are: “ The Free- 
dom of the Black Faced Ram,” and 
“The Rivals of Ringwook.” The book 
is issued in beautiful garment, and the 
illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull 
are very fine examples of that illustrat- 
or’s work. This, and the simple nature 
of the stories, ought to make a successful 
seller. It is a pleasant way of acquiring 
a large amount of information about ant- 
mals, not the stuffed ones of the museum, 
but the real ones of the wilds. 
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The Penetration of Arabia. By David George 
Hogarth, M.A., F.R.G.S. [The Story of 
Exploration Series.] New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $1 35. 

This second volume of The Story of 
Exploration is a very able book. Arabia 
may almost be called a unique country. 
Lying in the very heart of the Old 
World, bounded on the east, north and 
west by centers of ancient and historical- 
ly famous civilizations, we actually know 
less about it than about any other similar 
area on the face of the earth. It is true 
that Mr. Hogarth is not himself an ex- 
plorer, but that is no disadvantage. What 
was needed was a careful digest of the 
work of the few travelers who, impelled 
by curiosity mainly, have attempted to 
penetrate the mystery which a jealous 
Mohammedanism has thrown over the 
land. The author has prepared such a 
digest, and we certainly have a very in- 
teresting work; but the reader will be 
astonished at the lack of trustworthy in- 
formation about a land referred to in 
history from remote times and lying 
alongside a great highway of the nations. 


st 


Through Science to Faith. By Newman 
Smyth. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

This new edition is welcome, for the 
book is one of the best of those recently 
written on the relation of modern science 
to the theology of the future. It is without 
dogmatism and devoid of all unchari- 
tableness. Such work is at the present 
time necessarily tentative, but it shows 
that a post-Darwinian teleology is not 
only possible, but that in its wideness and 
religious value the new teleology out- 
shames the old. In this new edition more 
attention should have b@€n paid to recent 
work on evolution, such as that of De 
Vries, for the author’s argument of phos- 
phoric evolution receives much better 
support from the mutation theory than 
from the dogma of Darwin Natura non 
facit saltum. 

fd 


Literary Notes 


A PERIODICAL devoted to spelling reform, 
which has the courage of its convictions, is 
“The Herald,” of Toronto, Canada. It con- 
tains many interesting notes on current pro- 
nunciation. . 


....For those who have fallen into the rep- 
rehensible and delightful habit of reading in 
bed, we recommend especially Crowell’s Pocket 
Edition of Classics, for they are light to hold 
and the print is clear. At 35 cents apiece, or 
75 in limp leather, one can afford to have one 
in the pockets of each suit of clothes. Recent 
issues are Robert Bell’s Songs from the Dram- 
atists, Addison’s Essays, Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters, Gowan’s Hundred Best English Poems 
and Sheridan’s Rivals and School for Scandal. 


....Lhe volume on Bookplates, by Edward 
Almack, included in their series of Little Books 
on Art, by Methuen & Co., of London (im- 
ported by Scribner’s), leaves much to be de- 
sired. The author’s style is not always clear, 
and very little if anything new has been said 
by him about bookplates. In his chapter on 
bookplates in America much irrelevant matter 
has been introduced. The bibliography is ex- 
ceedingly poor and includes nothing published 


since 1899. 
& 


Pebbles 


AsxKep why he went to Europe every year, 
an American author replied: “To get a reputa- 
tion in America! ”—Atlanta Constitution. 


...-AWKWARD MistaKE.—Mr. Gusch (look- 
ing at family portraits): “Ah, what a strong 
face your grandpa had. Was he a soldier?” 
Miss Thrush: “Sir! Soldier? That isn’t 
grandpa! That’s grandma? ”—Chicago News. 


....‘ George,” queried Ethel, “you have 
just bought the Standard Dictionary; how do 
you pronounce this word—Kismet?’” “In 
the Arabic, my dear, this great authority says 
the ‘t’ is silent.’ “Kis-me?” asked Ethel. 
“With pleasure!” replied George, feeling re- 
paid already for his purchase.”—E-xperiment 
Station Record. 


...»1HE Lot oF A Wyominec Epitor.—Edit- 
ing a newspaper is a nice thing. If we publish 
jokes, people say we are rattle-brained. If we 
don’t, we are fossils. If we publish original 
matter, they say we don’t give them enough se- 
lections. If we give them selections, they say 
we are too lazy to write. If we don’t go to 
church, we are heathens. If we do go, we are 
hypocrites. If we remain at the office, we 
ought to be out looking for news items. If 
we go out, then we are not attending to busi- 
ness. If we wear old clothes, they laugh at us. 
If we wear good clothes, they say we have a 
pull. Now, what are we to do? Just as likely 
as not some one will say that we stole this 
from an exchange. So we did. It’s from the 
Wyoming Derrick.—Dillon (Wyo.) Double- 
jack. 





Editorials 


Nature as Artist 


A PREMATURE man, having nicotined 
himself, dropped the stub of his cigar 
in a beautiful grove of spruce. It fell 
on a mouse nest of dry grass and stubble. 
This kindled and a delicate flame crept 
up a dead raspberry brush. It touched 
the resinous branches and in a few hours 
the work of a hundred years was a field 
of blackened stumps. Let me see what 
can be done about it, said the Virginia 
Creeper. All summer it ran fine threads 
of vine up the charred steeples. Few 
noticed them, but when October came 
there was a second flame in that grove— 
a scarlet glory that exceeded the brilliant 
colors of all the groves of that region. 
Slowly the Virginia creepers are devour- 
ing the carbon and turning it into new 
forms of life. Every autumn those who 
used to love the hemlock grove go to look 
at the grove of ampelopsis. You have 
only to hold us up, said the vines, and 
we will glorify you. 

A lazy farmer took all he could get 
from his land, and gave nothing back. 
We are growing poorer, said his fields; 
but the farmer was himself also growing 
poorer. At last he could not get corn 
enough to feed himself and one poor 
horse. The horse died, and the farmer 
went to the city and opened a small store, 
where he peddled out what other farmers 
grew. It isa shame, said the furze. It 
is a shame, said the mosses. We think 
so, too, said the little potentillas and the 
the chickweeds. Let us see what we can 
do about it. So they covered the soil 
with soft mats to gather dew and hold 
in the moisture. Then clovers came, with 
their bacteria sacs, and all the nitrogen 
they could catch they tucked away into 
the soil. The mosses would not let it out. 
After a while a witty farmer came along, 
and he said, I will piant apples and 
plums on this beautiful hillside, and I 
will build a home. Now the rainbows 
are no more beautiful than these fields 
where the lazy farmer starved. 

There was a little swamp in a hollow 
behind the hills, where the frogs liked to 
sing, and it was a dreary dell until a bird 
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brought some seeds and dropped them on 
the mucky banks. Make us a beautiful 
garden, said the bird. And the seeds 
looked up at the stars and said, We will 
make it a star garden. So all the people 
as they went by called the beautiful blue 
flowers asters. They drank up the foul 
waters, and breathed out ozone. Then 
a farmer came with his plow and made a 
great corn field, and then he built him- 
self a home, and if he would he might 
have had an aster for his crest. But he 
said, Let the blue flower have room, and 
let its friend the goldenrod have all the 
border lands, for they are marsh destroy- 
ers and health givers. So it is that the 
wild aster and the goldenrod will never 
be destroyed by the farmer, but for all 
generations to come will paint miles of 
hillsides and valleys with blue and gold. 
A beautiful brook wound out of a glen. 
[t had spent many a happy hour under 
the beeches and the hazels, jumping over 
stones, hiding under log bridges, chasing 
minnows with bubbles, catching leaves 
in eddies—all in the cold, dense shade. 
When it came suddenly out into the sun- 
light it blinked its eyes, and blinded, went 
headlong into a big pool. It wished to 
go back among the ferns and the mossy 
logs, but it was unable to flow backward, 
try as it might. It made the best of it. 
It started straight for a poor woman’s 
garden, and there it made beans climb 
poles, with their waxy white pods; corn 
to wave its silken banners ; marigolds like 
th: sun and primroses like the moon. It 
turned the brown garden plot into the 
most delightful shades of color and, 
when it was threugh, it tumbled over a 
little fall, with a ripple of laughter, and 
went to sleep in a pond full of white lilies. 
I will show you, said: the bittersweet, 
what to do with an unpainted cheap lit- 
tle hovel. So it invited the Virginia 
creeper to go with it, and they climbed 
all over the walls and the roof until they 
had made it more glorious than a palace. 
Dense shade for summer ; scarlet and gold 
for autumn, and swings for children. 
One day Corot went by and painted it. 
The picture sold for fifty thousand 
francs. Then the farm house grew 
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famous, and a poet bought it, and wrote 
poems there—poems that lived after the 
beams had rotted and the bittersweet was 
doing its best to cover the ruins. 

The world waked up late in October 
with a marvelous fretted frost. Every- 
thing was covered with silver crystals. At 
the same time the Spitzenbergs looked 
out over the valley with cheeks redder 
and merrier than the day before. And 
among the millions of leaves there was 
not one that did not have an additional 
touch from nature’s paint brush. Then 
all the things that lived and worked— 
lived because. they worked—cried out, 
We are through! We have finished our 
labor for the year! Let us have a carni- 
val feast! You should have been there 
to see. For miles and miles all the hill- 
sides were spread with corn and pump- 
kins, and the corn was gold, but the 
pumpkins were even richer in color. And 
if you looked up, the trees were hung 
full of scarlet Spys and crimson Seekno- 
furthers and Golden Pippins. Purple 
grapes hung their cheeks against the 
houses, or festooned trellises and trees. 
Squirrels barked for joy. Beach nuts 
jumped from their husks and came down 
to the feast-—brown and sweet. And the 
children came laughing because the nuts 
were falling. Maple trees went wild with 
delight, and garmented themselves with 
all the colors of the rainbow. More sober 
was the joy of the lindens and the elms. 
So nature wound up her year’s work, not 
in dull weariness and disgust for work, 
but with glorious joy and pride in 
achievement. Nature loves color, and 
she knows just what to do with it. It is 
not a superfluity. .It is always that which 
cannot be dispensed with—a real ex- 
pression of life. It always has an intel- 
lectual bearing, and a good moral end. 
The free use of color makes the world 
more beautiful, but it also makes folk 
fairer-hearted and happier. What nature 
says to us in October is this, Let us make 
even decay delightful, and let us throw 
smiles over the past. 


The Two Notes of the Church 


Tiere might be specified a dozen 
marks, or notes, of the Church, any one 
of which would, or should, give it char- 
acter. Such are its holiness and its 
catholicity ; for it is the Holy Catholic 


Church. Such, too, is its devotion to 
its Master, and such its dependence on 
the Holy Spirit. But when we con- 
sider the Church in its struggle and 
conquest two other notes are of chief 
importance, the one evangelism and ~ 
the other unity. Of these the first is 
the note of its conquest, its task to con- 
vert the world to Jesus Christ, its note 
of war, of its military advance; the 
other, its note of unity, is that by which 
it maintains its disciplined phalanx, the 
army of conquest held together, and 
so moving forward with the concen- 
trated strength and weight of all its 
numbers. It is not enough that sol- 
diers fight; they must fight together, 
under one leader, and with the con- 
sciousness of that fellowship of war- 
fare which will give them the courage 
of victory. 

During the past week two of the 
largest and most important of our re- 
ligious denominations, of about equal 
membership, have been holding their 
national meetings—the Episcopalians 
in Boston, and the Congregationalists 
in Des Moines. The two notes, evan- 
gelism and unity, ought in both cases 
to have dominated their sessions. We 
may say that evangelism, the mission- 
ary work at home and abroad, has had 
in both bodies pre-eminent attention. 
Plans are made for much more actively 
evangelistic work than for a long time 
past. We do not mean the old re- 
vival meetings, altho we may find our- 
selves in the midst of a revival before 
we know it; but the plans inaugurated 
will, with both denominations, be more 
in the way of religious instruction 
looking toward the recognition of a 
Christian purpose encouraged and 
taught from childhood. 

But it is more the note of unity of 
which we have occasion now to speak. 
Of this note the Episcopal Convention 
has spoken strongly and well at pre- 
vious sessions; and we mention else- 
where its less favorable action at the 
present Convention. This note of 
unity called forth the most remarkable 
scene in the meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Council, when the report was 
adopted with the utmost enthusiasm 
for steps looking to final complete 
union with the Methodist Protestant 
and United Brethren bodies. Dr. 
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Weekley, who has led the movement 
for union among the United Brethren, 
and President Stephens, of the Metho- 
dist Protestant University at Kansas 
City, were present and spoke with 
great power and eloquence. Dr. 
Weekley’s study of the rivalry of sev- 
eral small mission churches where one 
single church would be strong and 
self-sustaining had long ago turned 
his mind to the need of union, and his 
first thought had been to unite half a 
dozen of the smaller denominations, 
some of which are very jealous of their 
separate autonomy. President Steph- 
ens ably presented the view that the 
Methodistic fervor of his own body, 
united with the cooler sanity of the 
Congregationalists, would supply an 
intelligent Christian force which might 
do a great work for the Kingdom of 
God. Yet in their reception by the 
Council and in the action taken neither 
Dr. Weekley nor President Stephens 
observed any lack of Methodist fervor. 

Already the Methodist Protestants 
and the Congregationalists have ac- 


cepted the plan of union, and it remains 
for it to be accepted by the United 
Brethren at their General Conference 
next spring. Then the plan will have 
to be approved by the local conferences 
of the two before it can begin to be put 


into operation. It anticipates, for a 
while, the union of the three bodies in 
one General Council, and the union of 
their missionary agencies, while plans 
are being prepared for complete con- 
solidation. These things take time, as 
there are separate interests to be cared 
for and protected. We may expect that 
within the next ten years very much 
of the scandal of a disunited Protestant 
Christendom will be removed. The 
Churches want union, but wait the 
guidance of intelligent Christian 
statesmanship. This union and that 
now assured of the Northern Presby- 
terians with the Cumberland Presby- 
terians are but the beginning of much 
greater things. Next year will see the 
federation of nearly all our Protestant 
denominations in something closer and 
more permanent than the old Evangelical 
Alliance, which has now ceased to ex- 
ist, but which imperfectly led the way. 

In union there is strength. It is not 
the mere aggregation of numbers into 
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a big denomination that is to be de- 
sired, but that added force which union 
supplies. The great river will bear the 
freight of service and blessing such as 
a hundred small streams can never 
carry. The army must move forward 
to conquest, but the victory will be 
slow and doubtful if the cohorts are 
not united into one army. The two 
notes of the Church for the present day 
are evangelism and union. 


a 
A Suggestion That Was Lost 


It is quite clear that, whatever shall be 
the result of the election, the question of 
the restraint of industrial combinations by 
tariff reduction or other legislation will 
continue to excite interest and discussion 
in Congress and elsewhere. Time may 
be saved and errors avoided by keeping 
a trustworthy record of past successes 
and failures. The record of what was 
done, and of unsuccessful attempts to do 
other things, in Congress a year and a 
half ago has not been fully told in the 
present campaign either on the platform 
or in the text-books. We are reminded 
of this by Senator Knox’s speech last 
week in New York. 

The Senator was talking about the 
Trust legislation of February, 1903, and 
the attitude of the President and himself 
toward it. He was then Attorney- 
General. The two Judiciary committees 
sought the views of the Department of 
Justice as to the legislation that was 
needed. “I had the honor,” said Senator 
Knox in his speech, “to be deputed by 
the President to express the conclusions 
he had reached, and I did so.” He then 
undertook to recount the suggestions 
made, and added that “every one 0! 
them” was promptly taken up and er 
acted before the end of the session. The 
statutes in question were those (1) ex 
pediting the trial of suits, (2) forbidding 
the reception of freight rebates, and (3) 


-providing for publicity, as it was said, by 


inquiries by and reports to a bureau 0! 
the new Department of Commerce. 

But the Senator appears to have for 
gotten the rejection of his suggestion for 
the restraint of industrial combination 
by “ penalizing the transportation of the 
goods produced by the guilty parties 
This suggestion was embodied in the s* 
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called Littlefield bill of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, which the House 
passed without one dissenting vote, and 
which the Senate declined even to con- 
sider. 

It was a suggestion that Congress did 
not promptly or even tardily accept and 
enact, and as it was the most important 
one in the Attorney-General’s list, we 
shall recall briefly the record of his con- 
nection with it. 

The Attorney-General had first made 
this suggestion in his memorable speech 
at Pittsburg some months earlier. In 
the letter conveying to the chairmen of 
the two committees the President’s con- 
clusions and his own he urged the neces- 
sity of legislation for the protection of 
small producers “ against piratical meth- 
ods of competition ” and “ to cover dis- 
crimination in prices against competitors 
in particular localities,” saying: 

“Such legislation to certainly reach pro- 
ducers guilty of practices injurious to national 
and international commerce should, in my judg- 
ment, take the form of penalizing the trans- 
portation of the goods produced by the guilty 
parties; and the Federal courts should be given 
power to restrain such transportation at the 
suit of the Government.” 


It should be borne in mind that the sug- 
gested legislation was designed to re- 
strain the Trusts of manufacturers 
which appear to be beyond the reach of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law. In the 
same letter the Attorney-General recom- 
mended that “corporations producing 
wholly within a State, but whose prod- 
ucts or sales enter into interstate com- 
merce,” should, if they were guilty of 
selling “ below the general price in par- 
ticular localities,” or of seeking “ wanton- 
ly to destroy competition in particular 
localities,” be “ excluded with their prod- 
ucts from crossing State lines.” 

This was approved by Mr. Roosevelt, 
who said in a statement of his own, with 
reference to “ discrimination in prices as 
against competitors in particular locali- 
ties, resorted to for the purpose of de- 
stroying competition ” : 

“In order to reach producers guilty of these 
ofiences who are, as producers merely, beyond 
maiional control, a penalty should be imposed 
on the interstate and foreign transportation of 
goods produced by them.” 


It will be observed that this was a vigor- 
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ous ‘attempt to reach, by new legislation, 
the -great industrial combinations at 
which the Sherman act was aimed, but to 
which it appeared, by reason of certain 
decisions, that this act could not be ap- 
plied. 

Beyond all doubt it was the most im- 
portant of all the suggestions which Mr. 
Knox and the President made, and must 
have been so regarded by them. Careful 
regulations for the application of this 
transportation penalty were set forth in 
a bill prepared by Mr. Knox and sent to 
the House Committee, and similar pro- 
visions were inserted by the committee in 
its own bill (afterward passed by unani- 
mous vote) which also provided for pub- 
licity and forbade the reception of re- 
bates, as did the two bills of the Senate 
which became laws. It may be remem- 
bered that when these Senate bills came 
over to the House Mr. Littlefield, ap- 
parently disheartened or disgusted, de- 
clined to vote for them. 

How it came about that the Elkins and 
Hanna bills were so quickly passed, and 
the House bill, with its transportation 
penalty, was so speedily buried in a Sen- 
ate pigeon-hole, we shall not attempt to 
tell. That is another story. But it was 
plain enough at the time that legislation 
for the enforcement of this transporta- 
tion penalty—legislation which the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Knox suggested and for 
which tMey asked in official communica- 
tions—was . the legislation which the 
great industrial combinations especially 
feared and desired to prevent. So far as 
we know they have suffered no serious 
inconvenience by reason of the Elkins 
bill or the so-called publicity provisions 
of the act creating the Department of 
Commerce. Mr. Knox said in his speech 
that these statutes were “a splendid rec- 
ord of constructive legislation.” Pos- 
sibly ; altho opinions as to that may rea- 
sonably differ. But does he not think 
the record would have been more splen- 
did and complete if his suggestion and 
bill for the use of a transportation penal- 
ty, to reach industrial combinations 
which are beyond the scope of the pres- 
ent law, had been enacted ? 

As to the wisdom or expediency of 
such legislation we are expressing no 
opinions except those of the Attorney- 
General himself, the President and all the 
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members of the House. We have read 
Mr. Knox’s recent speeches upon Trust 
legislation and prosecutions, thinking he 
might—possibly in an unguarded mo- 
ment—say something about that curious 
defeat of his cherished purpose. But he 
seems to have forgotten it. 
& 


A Great University 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY is celebrating 
this week the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of King’s 
College in the province and city of New 
York, on the 31st day of October, 1754. 

By letters patent George II on that 
date created “ A Body politick and Cor- 
porate, in deed, fact and name,” “ for the 
Instruction and Education of the Youth 
in the Learned Languages, and Liberal 
Arts and Sciences.” On May Ist, 1784, 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
—made independent by the treaty of 
peace with Great Britain—ordained 
“that the College within the City of New 
York, heretofore called King’s College, 
be forever hereafter called and known by 
the name of Columbia College.” This 
was the first recognition in law and his- 
tory of the word and name Columbia. 

From the outset the authorities of 
King’s College held an extraordinarily 
broad conception of the scope of what 
is nowadays called the higher education. 
The first President, the Reverend Doctor 
Samuel. Johnson, published on June 34d, 
1754, a prospectus of instruction that in- 
cluded not only the ordinary college sub- 
jects of ancient languages, logic, rhetoric 
and mathematics, but also surveying and 
navigation, geography and history, hus- 
bandry and commerce, “the knowledge 
of all nature” and “ of everything useful 
for the comfort, convenience and ele- 
gance of life in the chief manufactures.” 
The entire field of university activity was 
thus pre-empted from the beginning. And 
not only was this large claim set up in 
words, but in deeds as well some effort 
was immediately made to realize it. A 
special professorship of mathematics and 
natural history was created in 1757, and 
one of moral philosophy in 1762. In 1818 
Prof. John McVicar, the fifth incumbent 
of the chair of moral philsophy, was 
charged with instruction in political 
economy, whereby Columbia became, so 
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far as can be learned, the first American 
college to provide systematic instruction 
in this subject. 

For 150 years the development of 
Columbia has been almost continuously 
a progressive realization of the university 
ideal. Departments of medicine, law and 
engineering grew into faculties, and so 
likewise, in the decades 1880 to 1900, did 
the departments devoted to graduate in- 
struction in political science, natural sci- 
ence and philosophy. Opportunities for 
undergraduate study extended to women 
led to the founding, in 1889, of Barnard 
College. Thus by the year 1890 the edu- 
cational activities carried on under the 
authority of “ The Trustees of Columbia 
College in the City of New York” had 
become in fact those of a great univer- 
sity, and in 1891 these trustees author- 
ized the President of the College to de- 
scribe the institution in its publications 
as a University. This was not done im- 
mediately, but on February 3d, 1896, the 
Trustees resolved “that in all official 
publications hereafter issued by or under 
authority of the Trustees all the depart- 
ments of instruction and research main- 
tained and managed by this corporation 
may, for convenience, be designated col- 
lectively as ‘Columbia University in the 
City of New York,’ or ‘ the University ’; 
and the School of Arts, as the same is 
now known and described, may hereafter 
be designated as ‘ Columbia College’ or 
‘the College.’ ” 

The broad conception of education, 
which has thus shaped the growth of 
Columbia University, is the first condi- 
tion of true university life in any seat 
of learning ; but other conditions also are 
requisite, if the highest achievements are 
to be looked for. In these Columbia has 
been fortunate beyond precedent. 

Her instructors and students have 
breathed the atmosphere of moral and in- 
tellectual freedom. Narrow sectarian in- 
fluence was barred at the beginning. The 
charter of King’s College expressly pro- 
hibited the making of any law, ordinance 
or order that should “ extend to exclude 
any person of any Religious Denomina- 
tion whatever from Equal Liberty and 
advantage of Education or from any of 
the Degrees, Liberties, Privileges, Bene- 
fits, or Immunities of the said College, on 
account of his particular Tenets in mat- 
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ters of Religion.” The Board of Gov- 
ernors was made to include the Rector of 
Trinity Church, the senior minister of the 
Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, the 
minister of the Ancient Lutheran 
Church, the minister of the French 
Church and the minister of the Presby- 
terian Congregation. The charter of 
Columbia College forbids the applying of 
any religious test whatsoever to any pro- 
fessor. 

The remaining condition of great uni- 
versity achievement in modern times is a 
situation in a center of great wealth and 
varied activities of civilization. Colum- 
bia on her magnificent Morningside 
Heights is at the center of what is 
destined to be, if it is not already, the 
largest and most wonderful aggregation 
of wealth and population that has yet 
existed on either side of the world. Here 
must come from every American com- 
monwealth and from every land the men 
who would spend the years of their uni- 
versity life where are concentrated the 
greatest opportunities and advantages 
that civilization can bring together in one 
place. 

That Columbia is to-day the leading 
university of the New World, and that in 
a few years it may, if all conditions con- 
tinue favorable, be recognized as the 
leading university of the entire world, 
has been claimed, if not admitted. There 
is evidence of it in the tributes that have 
been paid within these last few weeks by 
the distinguished men of learning from 
all the centers of university life in Eu- 
rope, drawn to America by the Congress 
of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis, who 
have lingered in this city on their home- 
ward journey. One and all, they have 
ungrudgingly acknowledged the pre- 
eminence of Columbia in that graduate 
instruction which is the true expression 
of the highest university activity. With 
a larger teaching force than any other 
American’ university, a larger body of 
students exclusive of undergraduates, 
and a larger body of students, including 
college undergraduates, than any other 
Aimerican university save one, Columbia 
eniers now upon a new period of her his- 
tory, with an opportunity and a promise 
sich as no educational organization has 
evr before enjoyed. 

(his promise, however, cannot be ful- 
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filled without the heartiest co-operation 


of the wealth and intelligence of a 
metropolis that should look upon such a 
university as the object of its supreme 
pride. Columbia has resources measured 
by tens of millions, but resources must 
be measured relatively, not absolutely. 
By comparison with her immediate needs 
and opportunities Columbia’s resources 
are altogether inadequate. She needs 
buildings, and,above all,she needs income 
wherewith to maintain instruction. As 
measured by the incomes of business men 
and men in the professions of law and 
medicine, the salaries of Columbia pro- 
fessors are much too low. It needs no 
argument to prove that the highest stand- 
ards of instruction and research cannot 
be maintained unless men of the highest 
ability can be drawn into university ca- 
reers, and this is not possible when there 
is a great and unjustifiable disparity be- 
tween the material rewards of a pro- 
fessorial career and those of other 
learned professions. The enormously 
rich public of New York City must come 
forward with a generous support if 
Columbia University is to show at the 
end of another 150 years a record of such 
splendid achievement as is the record of 
her first 150 years, which she exhibits to 
the world to-day. 


A Mistaken Decision 


IN every organized body of men, 
political or religious, there is one force 
integrating to life and another disin- 
tegrating to death. There are those 
who take into themselves the vital es- 
sence of the rising sun, and there are 
those whom it sterilizes and desiccates. 
Both these influences are seen in the 
decisions of the Episcopal General Con- 
vention. The great movement is pro- 
gressive and vitalizing, but the con- 
servatism which holds back Joshua’s 
“good courage” and forbids him to 
“ go forward ” is also in evidence. 

Several dioceses had asked permis- 
sion to use the Revised Version of the 
English Bible in churches. One would 
think it hardly necessary to ask per- 
mission; that rectors might of their 
own authority make use of the most 
correct English version they might 
choose, whether it be the old Bishops’ 
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Bible, or King James’s Version, or the 
Revised ; but it seems they did not ven- 
ture to do so, and asked permission of 
the General Convention. This the 
House of Deputies refused, by a ma- 
jority of both clerical and lay dele- 
gates. 

It is a most amazing decision. It is 
universally admitted that the Revised 
Version is the more correct, that it ex- 
presses more closely the sense of the 
original ; and yet, for no reason, except 
that they hate a change even for the 
better, they vote to keep the worse. 
This Revised Version was made by au- 
thority of the Church of England; 
Anglican scholars had the largest part 
in it; the English Church allows and 
approves it; the American Bible So- 
ciety has decided to publish it, and yet 
this absurd action is taken. It would 
be past comprehension if the resisting 
inertia of dead habit and prejudice were 
not so familiar. 

Here is another case, quite as re- 
markable, which this Convention, in its 
other House, that of Bishops, has 
shown us. 

The National Federation of Churches 
and Christian Workers, which has been 
busy for several years in bringing to- 
gether the Christian forces in cities and 
States, has asked the National Conven- 
tions, Conferences or Councils of the 
various denominations to meet by their 
delegates and consider whether they 
will not constitute a general organiza- 
tion to represent worthily and unitedly 
the Protestant Christian forces of the 
country. The meeting is to be held in 
New York in November of next year. 
Its success is already assured. Denom- 
inations representing ten million com- 
municants have already accepted the 
plan, the Northern and the Southern 
Methodists, the African and the Zion 
Methodists, the Northern Presbyter- 
ians and the Cumberland Presbyterians, 
the Reformed Church and the Metho- 
dist Protestants, the Disciples and the 
Christian Connection, the Congrega- 
tionalists and the Moravians, and there 
is little doubt that all the others will 
come in, to form one grand federation 
for the expression of their fellowship of 
union and for common service—all but 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Their House of Bishops has returned 
the following answer to the invitation: 


“House or BisHops, GENERAL CONVENTION, 
“Boston, Mass., October 13th, 1904. 
“ Rev. E. B. Sanford, D.D., Secretary of Com. 
on Correspondence, National Federation 
of Churches and Christian Workers: 
“Rev. AND Dear Sir: 

“I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication of date September 21st, 1904, 
to ‘the Bishops and Deputies of the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, assembled at 
Boston, Mass.,’ and to inform you on behalf 
of the House of Bishops that it has considered 
the same and has requested the Presiding 
Bishop to send reply in the following terms, 
which I have the honor herewith to transmit to 
your hand, viz.: 

“ That the concern of our communion for the 
advancement of Christian unity, both in the 
direction of doctrine and of polity and in that 
of co-operative Christian work, is a very earnest 
one; and that we desire to express the most 
cordial wishes for the true success of the fed- 
erative movement in spreading the influence of 
Christianity in the solution of social and indus- 
trial problems; but we beg leave to add that, as 
the Federation is a voluntary association, in 
distinction from the official assemblies of the 
separate religious bodies, we consider that a 
formal and official appointment by General 
Convention of representatives to the proposed 
Conference is not required. 

“Faithfully your brother, 
“DANIEL J. TUTTLE, 
“Presiding Bishop.” 
Thus the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
through its Bishops, declines to join 
with other denominations in any feder- 
ative expression of Christian unity in 
Christian faith and service. This ac- 
tion is not what was to be hoped. It is 
not what might have been expected 
from the repeated utterances of the 
body in honor of unity, in deprecation 
of separation, in the formulation of 
plans of unity and in the invitations 
given to other bodies. This was a case 
in which no compromise was asked, no 
sacrifice “in the direction of doctrine 
and of polity,” nothing more than the 
recognition that other Christian bodies 
are also working in their own way for 
the Kingdom of God. The reason 
given for declining seems more like a 
desired excuse than a valid reason. It 
is that the Federation which sends out 
the invitation is a voluntary society and 
not the official representative of any 
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denomination. This is true, but the 
invitation was sent by it at the official 
request of a most reputable denomina- 
tion, for the very reason that it repre- 
sents no one denomination, but many, 
tho not officially. It is abundantly 
well known, its standing is high, its 
service is honored, altho, like the Bible 
or Tract Society, it is a voluntary or- 
ganization.. Had the Congregational- 
ists sent out the invitation it might 
have seemed as if they were assuming 
the lead; they therefore, in their Na- 
tional Council three years ago, asked 
this National Federation, with its Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian, Baptist, Metho- 
dist and other representatives, to take 
the initiative. To no other national 
religious body has it occurred to de- 
cline because the invitation was not 
sufficiently official. The excuse hardly 
seems to be either ingenious or ingen- 
uous. It is not too late, we think, for 
this action to be reversed on second 
thought, and this we hope will be done. 
The Episcopal denomination is so noble 
a body of Christian churches that its 
absence would make a great gap in the 
proposed Federation; and yet it is not 
so important a body that it can afford 
to exclude itself from the brotherhood 
of the faith. The mistake is so great 
that it should be rectified. 


a 


Judge Parker’s amaz- 
ing chain of assertions 
defamatory of the 
American Government of the Philip- 
pines has met with speedy denial and 
correction from Governor Wright, who is 
himself a Democrat. The statements 
were so serious that it was proper to 
have an immediate contradiction, as 
they were made for immediate use in 
this brief political campaign. The de- 
nial comes from an interested party, it 
is true, from the man who is respon- 
sible for the chief administration of af- 
lairs there; but this does not disqualify 
him from telling the truth, in which he 
is supported by all available evidence. 
[o describe our civil administrators 
there as generally “ inefficient,” “ dishon- 
est, corrupt and despotic,” and that un- 
der the best sort of a civil service ex- 
amination, was slanderous. Governor 
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Wright says that the total defaults 
have been insignificant, and those 
mostly of men first appointed before 
the present system. Judge Parker says 
agriculture is ruined, farm animals 
have died and great districts are over- 
run by ladrones. Of these charges the 
only one true is that rinderpest killed 
three-fourths of the buffalos in a large 
region, but American occupation has 
no more to do with that than with an 
earthquake. Yet American occupation 
is to be credited with checking the dis- 
ease by inoculation and importing ani- 
mals from elsewhere. Taxation is 
much less than under Spanish rule, and 
ladrones have been completely sup- 
pressed, except in some almost inac- 
cessible localities, so that life and prop- 
erty are as safe as in this country—not 
one band left in Luzon or the Visayan 
Islands. The extraordinary charge 
that newspapers are browbeaten into 
silence, the theaters censored and a 
system of espionage practised general- 
ly. is utterly baseless. Nothing of the 
sort is true. Judge Parker was gross- 
ly deceived by men who were guilty of 
wilful falsehood, and he ought to have 
known better. Archbishop Harty, 
Catholic, and Bishop Brent. Episco- 
palian, have told a very different story. 
Beyond question our occupation of the 
Philippines has been the greatest bless- 
ing to the people of the islands, while 
it offers an experiment in popular self- 
government such as no Eastern people 
but the Japanese have ever before tried. 


3 


When a man marries he 
becomes responsible for 
the support of a woman 
during her life. When he brings a child 
into the world he becomes reponsible for 
his support for twenty-one years. Eventho 
the opportunities for women to earn their 
own living have increased and a young 
man under the age of legal maturity is 
usually able to support himself and ac- 
quire an education, no head of a family 
will feel entirely free from anxiety until 
he has provided for those dependent on 
him at least to the extent of insuring 
them a decent living in case of his death. 
The question of how much money he 
must lay aside from his income to pro- 
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vide for this is one which every man is 
interested in, yet we have never hitherto 
seen it so clearly and simply answered as 
on another page of this issue. The plans 
there discussed seem to us a very prac- 
tical proposition, and we fail to see why 
Mr. ‘Weeks is so skeptical of their adop- 
tion by our readers. There is a constant- 
ly increasing proportion of men living on 
a salary, and while they can with some 
confidence anticipate that their income 
will not become less as the years go on, 
they can be almost equally certain that it 
will not be very much greater. Such a 
discussion as Mr. Weeks gives ought to 
be a guide to such a young man in the 
presence of the insurance agent, with his 
agate-bearing tongue and his blinding 
columns of irrefutable figures. 
ss 


One naturally goes 
to the American 
the oldest, 
and still the leading, foreign missionary 
society in the country, for evidence of 
drift of sentiment and method as to mis- 
sion work. The American Board has 
just held its annual meeting in Grinnell, 
Ia., and from there a train took the mem- 
bers a ride of an hour and a half to the 
meeting of the Congregational National 
Council in Des Moines. We will not 
stop to dwell on the fact that the mis- 
sionaries who spoke were evidently men 
of superior mental power; nor yet the 
further fact that it is evidently the proper 
policy of the board to leave the missions 
to control of their work with very little 
interference at the rooms in Boston, tell- 
ing them how much money they may use, 
and bidding them get the best results 
they can out of it; nor yet do we dwell 
on the successes reported ; but we would 
call attention to the desire to popularize 
the management of the board at home. 
Hitherto there have been 350 corporate 
members, who only have the right to 
vote at the meetings and to select their 
successors, altho with nominations in 
part. It was voted at Des Moines to in- 
crease the number to 500. Of these a 
portion will be nominated by local con- 
ferences, each conference of twelve or 
more churches, half of whom have for 
two years contributed to missions, being 
allowed to nominate one member. The 
State conferences will nominate one cor- 
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porate member for each 10,000 of their 
membership. All foreign missionaries of 
seven years’ service will be corporat 
members, and there will be 150 chose 
at large. But an important change is 
that these corporate members will hol 
office for but five years, altho eligible ty 
re-election, and those already elected un- 
der a life term will be asked if they wil 
consent to come under the five year 
rule. These changes, recommended bya 
committee of which Dean Sanders, of 
Yale Seminary, was chairman, were 
adopted by a large majority and make 
the government of the board consider. 
ably more popular. Especially do we like 
the rule which gives voting rights to 
missionaries of experience returned to 
this country while still in service. They 
are not servants of the board and of its 
officers, but the officers and the board are 
their servants, and they should have the 
right at home as well as in the field to 
decide what shall be done. 


& 


Since the House of Depu- 
ties of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church at the 
Boston meeting proved to be almost 
equally divided on the question of the 
propriety of the remarriage of the inno- 
cent party where a divorce has been 
granted on the ground of adultery it is 
obviously futile to talk of securing an 
agreement between the people of all 
churches and no church and of different 
localities as to the conditions of divorce 
which could be embodied in a national 
statute. Public opinion on the subject 
is in a very unsettled, not to sav trans- 
itional, state. The question of which is 
“the innocent person” in a divorce suit 
is not so easily determined as is gen- 
erally assumed. It is not always the de- 
fendant. Both parties are often more or 
less to blame for the dissolution of the 
union, and it has sometimes happened 
that a man has been willing’ to sacrifice 
his reputation to secure a divorce from 4 
guilty wife. 


Uniform 
Divorce Laws 
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No excuse can be good for 
the attack by. the outgoing 
Russian squadron on 4 
peaceful fishing fleet, and no explanation 
is adequate except that the officers were 


A Drunken 
Fleet 
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drunk. It is not enough to say that 
they were excited with fear of an im- 
possible flotilla of Japanese gunboats for 
which they mistook the trawlers, for 
they turned their searchlights upon 
them, and any decently sober sailor 
would have known that trawlers 
in their usual fishing grounds are 
not gunboats. There have been testi- 
monies more than enough of the mis- 
behavior of officers in the Russian army 
and navy, and it is not past belief that on 
their departure for their long cruise they 
joined in a debauch which destroyed so- 
briety of judgment. It is a most serious 
act for a squadron of armed vessels to 
attack and sink boats of a nation with 
which they are at peace. It is an act of 
war and might easily lead to war. We 
do not suppose for a moment that Great 
Britain will make this an act of war, but 
we may expect that she will demand im- 
mediate apology and reparation. It 
would seem necessary that this fleet 
should be stopped on its way and re- 
quired to return and make explanations. 
Certainly the officers who are responsible 
for this act of war should be cashiered. 
Nothing less would be adequate, and we 
believe that Russia will wish to do noth- 
ing less. It is ridiculous to suppose that 
Russia desires to embroil herself with 
Great Britain just for the purpom of 
making an excuse to withdraw from 
war with a superior force. This act is 
not statesmanship, . is maudlin folly. 


Every white wall in 
Paris is scribbled over 
with “ A bas Combes,” 
but he does not down. He is supported 
by the Deputies with a stronger vote than 
ever in his determination to abolish the 
Concordat and give France what she 
most needs, a free Church in a free State. 
A vote of 325 to 237 shows what the will 
of France is. And it means not any 
amendment of the Concordat, but its en- 
tire abolition, with a certain proper pro- 
vision for the needy clerics who have de- 
pended on support from the State and 
must not be left to starve. Of course, the 
adherents of the old order are very sore; 
they believe the nation is becoming in- 
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fidel. We had just such experiences here 


early in the last century, when such a 
State as Connecticut put an end to the 
support of its established Church. <A 
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multitude of its Christian people de- 
clared that it was French infidelity which 
had made the change, and they were 
partly right; but they did not understand 
how much stronger and how much more 
dear a Church is when it depends on the 
free will offerings of its adherents. There 
is not a man in Connecticut who would 
now go back to the old way, and fifty 
years from now, when the present priests 
are passed away, there will be no one left 
in France to mourn the Concordat; and 
least of all the Pope, despite condemna- 
tions of the doctrine of separation of 
Church and State. M. Combes begins 
his new campaign against the Roman 
Catholic Church with the defiance: 
“Let those who will perform penance before 
Popes; I have neither the age nor the taste for 
such practices.” 
This reminds us that Bismarck under 
similar circumstances announced that he 
would never go to Canossa. He did not. 
He left that task pat successor. 


Dr. Jayne, Bishop of Chester, is 
credited with the wish that people would 
not spend money on the adornment of 
churches while there are so many much 
more important matters that need to be 
attended to. As for himself, he added, 
“ Tf any one should put in a stained glass 
window in my memory, I am sure my 
ghost would walk.” That was probably 
meant to be an extravagant statement of 
one side of the truth. Our Lord did not 
condemn the expensive use of an alabas- 
ter box of ointment, very precious. Yet 
the place of show and beauty should be 
always subordinated to actual - service. 
Perhaps the luxury of worship was car- 
ried too far in Canterbury Cathedral in 
1563, when an inventory of that date 
credits the cathedral with possessing 16 
chasubles, 67 copes, and other vestments 
and ornainents on oP sac scale. 


Women, they say, will lose salaries of 
$30,000 in this city alone by the new 
Catholic rule which puts them out of the 
choirs. But what possible reason is there 
for the rule? Are women singers a 
danger to morals or to decorum? The 
rule is very nearly an insult to the most 
faithfully religious half of the world, 
and all by decree of masculine clerics. 
Why shovld we not some time have 
women cardinals? 
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The Mexican Loan 


MeExico’s new loan of $40,000,000 (at 
4 per cent., to run fifty years) was 
awarded last week to Speyer & Co., of 
New York, this house being the head 
of a powerful syndicate with which a 
syndicate represented by the Banque 
de Paris et Pays Bas and the Bleich- 
roeders, of Berlin, had been in sharp 
competition. , The undertaking at once 
won popular support, as the advance 
sales of the bonds are said already to 
exceed $25,000,000. Included in the 
successful syndicate are the Mutual 
and the Equitable Life Insurance com- 
panies, the Union, Central and Guar- 
anty Trust companies; the National 
City Bank, Harvey Fisk & Sons, Laz- 
ard Fréres and other financial institu- 
tions in New York, as well as the First 
National Bank of Chicago, the Girard 
Trust Company of Philadelphia. the 
Old Colony Trust Company of Bos- 
ton. the Deutsche Bank of Berlin and 
the houses affiliated with Speyer & Co. 
in London, Frankfort and Amsterdam. 
This loan is mainly for refunding pur- 
poses, but about one-third of it will be 
available for harbor works and other 
public improvements. The bonds will 
be issued in denominations of $1,000, 
United States money. This financial 
undertaking is regarded with much in- 
terest and approval by bankers and 
others who hold that the loans of the 
countries south of us should be nego- 
tiated in New York and not in Europe, 
because such a practice must tend to 
establish more intimate relations be- 
tween this country and the borrowing 
republics and to avert complications 
that suggest a resort to the Monroe 


Doctrine. 
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Mr. Vanderlip Again 


Mr. VANDERLIP’S address at the IIli- 
nois Bankers’ Convention attracts at- 
tention partly for the reason that, like 
his Wilmington address in 1902, it is 
regarded as an indication of the atti- 
tude and views of the most powerful 
and opulent of American financial 
groups. The Wilmington address was 
a note of warning; this one is decided- 
ly optimistic. 
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There are signs now of a revival of 
business, it is true; the iron market is 
excited, with rising prices; the crops 
are safe and, on the whole, large; rail- 
road traffic is growing again. As for 
the Stock Exchange market, which has 
become remarkably active, it may be 
said that current conditions warranted 
an advance, which has been assisted 
and emphasized by expert and power- 
ful manipulation. With respect to its 
currency and its natural resources and 
products, the country is on a sound 
basis; with respect to industrial and 
commercial conditions, there is some- 
thing to be desired. Some of the er- 
rors to which Mr. Vanderlip pointed 
in 1902, and of which he speaks now. 
exert an unfortunate influence now 
and will continue to do so. Among 
these are overcapitalization, various 
forms of inflation, unnatural prices and 
the discounting of future profits for 
present gain by speculators in control 
of industries. Industrially, the basis is 
not yet an ideal one to serve as a foun- 
dation for steady and enduring im- 
provement. It docs not follow that im- 
provement and expansion are not to take 
place. Absolutely perfect fundamental 
conditions cannot be had at any time. 
Mr.Wanderlip’s advice to bankers is 
good, but the average American bank- 
er who sticks to the banking business 
is in no need of it. 


& 


THousAnns of bushels of fine ap- 
ples will be left to rot on the ground 
in Vermont this fall. Barrels cost 
from 35 to 50 cents, and the farmers 
cannot sell the best hand-picked fruit 
for more than $1 a barrel. 


....Senator Clark’s half interest in 
the new road from Los Angeles and 
San Pedro. Cal., to Salt Lake City has 
been bought by the Oregon Short Line 
(Union Pacific system). The road will 
be finished within sixty days. 


....Dividends 
nounced : 
Amer. Exchange Nat’l Bank, 5 per cent., 
payable November rst. 
Amer. Telephone & Tel Co., Gold Coupon 
Notes 5, per cent., payable November 1st. 
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The Artistic and Economical Advantages 


Offered by the Wanamaker Store 
To the Purchaser of a Piano 


HIS Wanamaker Piano business has grown to be the wonder of the 
trade world. Its methods and conduct have won the admiration 
of artists, music lovers and the general public alike. 

Success has been due, first, to placing piano selling on’ a rational busi- 
ness basis, and making the buying of high class instruments easy to all. 
Second, never for one moment has the artistic element been sacrificed to 
the commercial. The commercialism applied has brought large savings 
in cost to the public, by having done away with costly selling methods— 
and yet never in all their history were Chickering & Sons and Vose & 
Sons so free to turn their artistic genius to new achievements in piano 
betterment, and never were progress and betterment so notably evi 











denced as since the great WANAMAKER success in marketing for them 
their superb instruments. 


The array of pianos from these two famous concerns this Fall has aroused the enthusiastic admiration of 
every artist and true music-lover who has seen and heard them. 

The new Chickering Baby Grand is the most remarkable success in piano construction since the Chicker- 
ing Quarter Grand brought about a new erain the making of small grand pianos. The new Chickering 
Uprights show still more artistic construction in the architecture of the cases, as well as the new richness 
in the tone of the instrument. 

The same is true of the new Vose Pianos. 

Those who have been watching the growing success of these progressive manufacturers, will agree that 
this season they are open to the heartiest congratulation on the perfection of the tone quality, which has 
been secured in their latest instruments. 

Then, in addition, we have the well-known and widely admired Emerson Pianos, The Kurtzmann, The 
Crown, The Merrill, The Gramer, The J. C. Campbell and Frederick Doll. 

Thus presenting to the New York public the greatest array of Pianos of high character that is to be found 
assembled in any Piano Store, anywhere—a condition that will appeal at once to the men and women who 
Wish to make an intelligent selection of these important instruments. Nowhere else can such a gathering 
be found. 

In addition to this satisfying variety of instruments, you will also have the advantage of the WANAMAKER 
fixed prices and terms that meet the wishes of every purchaser of good faith, whether they wish to pay cash, 
or buy their pianos on easy terms, that will not prove a hardship even to people of either small means or 
those who wish to apply their money to other purposes. 

We invite you to see the instruments and learn how easy the purchase of a piano of character is made by 
the WANAMAKER method. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Formerly A. T. Stewart & Co., Broadway, Fourth Ave., Ninth & Tenth Sts, 
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Beauty & Health 
Home & Farm 


Soomal “Tnstractor 

vi nion Gospel News 
World Events 

What to Eat 


Art Interchange 
Automobile 
Box »klover’s 


Outing 
Ber evaew oe Reviews 


Any Three Class 1 
$1.25 


Any Twe Class 1 
Any Bre Class 3 
1.59 


Any Twe Class 1 
Two Class 3 


Any Two Class 4 
$3.75 
Any Three 
$5.25 
Any @me Class 4 
with Two Class 3 


Any One Class 1 

Any One Class 3 

Any One Class 4 
$3.00 








Class No. 3. 
American my Any Two Class 3 


$1.50 


Any Three 
$2.00 
Beautifu 
nter-Ocean (Weekly) * Any Four 
Little Folks (new) $2.50 
oar. Monthly 


aa Two Cl 
h 
Philistine. 

Recreation . 

unset ... 

Success .. 

Technical World 
—— Century Home 








50 .75 all four 
Independent 1 yr. $2.00 with two of Class 3, ri .00 all four 


Independent 1 yr. 00 with one of Class 4, 
Independent 1 yr. $2.00 with one Class 3, 


Independent 1 yr. $2. A with three of Class Be 
.75 the two 


with one Class 4, 0 sa. 25 all three 





F If you will send us three orders for any combination named above (or from our 32-page catalogue, sent on request)your F 
ree own club and two others make the three, we will send you a year’s subscription to any publication in class No.1 or3. ree 


is now ready and will be sent you on request. It gives all the 
Our Catalogue leading offers for 1905. Ask for it. We make no charge for it. 


National a Bank of LeRoy, The Independent, or all leading publishers. Our agency has been estab- 
Re ferences el ae 17 years. * 1% , 


Address THE GRUMMAUX WEWS & SUBSCRIPTION GO., (Incorporated) LeRoy. Genesee Co., W.Y. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


$1,200 a Year for Life 


Secured by Small Monthly Payments 


The Mutual Rubber Production Company offers to the readers of this magazine an oppor- 
tunity to become associated in an enterprise of immense profit, which will yield you or 
your heirs a sure and certain income, and on terms that are within the reach of everybody. 
The shares in this investment are selling above par right now, and they are ‘selling 
fast.- In fact, there are only a few hundred left in the present series. Fifteen hundred 
satisfied share holders, scattered all over this country, testify to the splendid conservatism 
of this enterprise. It is not unlikely that among these fortunate ones may be some of 
your friends. If you act at once you will have the opportunity of joining this new and 
immensely profitable investment, at the present price, before the series is exhausted. The 
enterprise is so popular with these readers that we are reserving a few shares in anticipation 
of their orders—but this block is not so large as we would like to make it. Indications 
are that it will be largely over-subscribed. If you have been procrastinating—if you have 
been putting it off ‘‘until to-morrow,” or “‘until next week,” it behooves you, now, to 


SECURE YOUR SHARES AT ONCE 


The Mutual Rubber Production Company is divided into only 6,000 shares, each one 
representing an undivided interest equivalent to an acre in our great commercial rubber 
orchard. These 6,000 acres are in the State of Chiapas, Mexico—the finest rubber land in all 
the world. In this orchard we are changing the production of crude rubber from the uncer- 
tain method heretofore employed—that of reckless and destructive tapping by improvident 
natives—to the most solid and permanent basis known to modern scientific forestry, and 
under Anglo-Saxon supervision. No industry ever underwent so radical a development as 
we are now engaged in, without making immensely wealthy all those interested in the 
change. The enormous fortunes made in the past, by gathering crude rubber from virgin 
trees scattered here and there in the tropical jungle are as nothing compared to the sureand 
permanent incomes to be derived from this new industry. 

No large cash down payment is required to secure these shares, as they are paid for in 
small monthly installments, as the work of development progresses. For $20, as the first 
monthly payment, you can secure five shares. Then you pay $20 a month for 11 more 
months, then $15 for 12 months, then $10 a month for a limited period, until you have paid 
$1,410, the full price for five shares ($282 each in the present series). But, meantime, you 
will have received dividends amounting to $1,050, or $210 per share, so that the actual net 
cost of the 5 shares in this remarkably safe and profitable investment will be only $360 of your 
own money, or $72 per share. Then, fromthe maturity period onward, your five shares, or 
acres, will yield you or your heirs $1,200 a year for more years than youcan possibly live. 

Early dividends are provided by ‘‘tapping to death” 400 of the 600 trees we originally 
plant to each acre, and the 200 trees ——s for permanent yield will produce every yeat 
at least 2 pounds of rubber each, at a net profit of 60 cents a pound. These statistics are 
vouched for by the Government reports of the United States and Great Britain—the most 
reliable sources of information in the world. 

This means, on your five-share investment, a permanent and certain income ot $1,200 a 
year, or $2,400 a year on 10 shares, or better still, 25 shares will yield you $6,000 a year. 
Of course, a single share can be secured on the same advantageous basis. Here is the 
opportunity for people of moderate means to secure an investment in a new and immensely 
profitable industry, that is already attracting the attention of great capitalists, 





Already over 4,000 shares in this Company have been sold, and remember, there are but 
6,000 shares altogether. The work at the plantation, —— to the even and unchanging 
climate of the semi-tropics, is progressing rapidly. Shares will positively not be sold at the 
present price after those in the present series are closed out. Then a sharp rise ia price will 
be made without further notice. 











Every possible safeguard surrounds this investment. The State Street Trust Co of Boston holds the title 
to our property in Mexico as trustee. We agree to deposit with them the money paid in for shares, and we file 
with them sworn statements as to the development of the property. This company also acts as registrar of our 
stock. You are fully protected from loss in case of death or ia case of lapse of payment, and we grant you a sus- 
pension of payments for go days any time you may wish. Furthermore, we agree to loan you money on your shares. 

We can prove to you that the five sharesin this investment, paid for in small monthly installments, will bring 
youan average return of twenty-five per cent. on peor money during the peried of 


payment, and will then bring you $100 a month for more than a lifetime. This opens the door for 
yourself, not to wealth, but to what is far better, a competency for future years, when perhaps you will not be 
ble to earn it. Payments of $4.00 per month the first year and smaller payments thereafter will secure you one share, 
If you will write us at once, full and concise information proving every statement will be promptly 
furnished at our expense, This information will quickly put you in close touch with every. detail 
of our plan. Your every request will receive immediate attention, Write us now. 


Mutual Rubber Production Company 
. 111 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


rong Testimony From the University of Virginia 


“‘IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.” 


James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M.,LL.D., former Prof. Physiology and Surgery in the Medi- 
Department of the University of Virginia, && LITHIA in Uric Acid Dia- 
1 Pres. of the National Board of Health: thesis is a well- 
own therapeutic resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of Materia Medica.” 


‘NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.”’ 
Dr. P. B. Barsinger, Chairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, University of Vir- 
nia, Charlottesville, Va.: ‘* After twenty years’ practice I have no hesitancy ‘in stating that for 


ompt results I have found in preventing Uric Acid Deposits in 
thing to compare with E - the body.” 


**1 KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.”’ 


Wm. B. Towles, M.D., late Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, University of Va.: 
In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Renal Calculi and Ston: in the 


dder, I know of no BUFFALO Spring 
medy comparable to LITHIA WATER No. 2.” 
Voluminous medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 


feWIs® @ONGER zoe 


Firzcer” 
The Largest and Best-Equipped 


WSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS jos cepa 


| 688 BROADWAY. 
BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 

hoom, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cut- 
ty, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
ire tga Andirons and Fenders. House-cleaning 
Articles, 


Eddy Refrigerators 























































Ilrunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


ST. DENIS 






























Hotel 
Uur Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
| Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. Broadway and Eleventh Street 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and NEW YORK 










135 West Forty-first St., New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental ate received. 25 
yom’ experiences Tate first Assistant Physician in Middle- 

wh, N. Y., State Hospital ; visit before decidi 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 



















Table d’ Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Bay up. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
agua iaastacaae for it a patronage of the highest 
order. 


a eves Dr SAACT HomPSo K FYE WATER ” WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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CANVASSERS WANTED 


E desire men of in ty and ability, whatever their vocation, 

to sell locally municipal, railroad and corporation bonds for 

an established —s house; previous my not necessary. 
A fine opportunity for a lucrative position as a side line for 
professional men. Exclusive territory given; references ex- 
changed. Address H. L. D.,310 John Hancock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








WING to health, a well-established, profitable manufacturing 

business of staple small goods for sale, low. $30,000 needed 

for purchase and additional capital. The business can be rapidly 

extended on very profitable goods. With right parties will retain 
part interest if wished. Address Box 150, East Orange, N J. 

_—___ 





READING NOTICES 
PIERGE AUTOMOBILES. 





One of the most interesting sections, and a pretty large . 


section, of the Transportation Building at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, is devoted to a display of 
horseless vehicles of every description. It issafe to say that 
such a display has never been seen before and it includes the 
manufactures of this and other countries. Of the multitude 
of vehicles exhibited only five American cars have received 
a grand prize, and it is needless to say that the Pierce Auto- 
mobile is one of the five, for Pierce quality counts. Some 
months ago there was a long-distance endurance run in which 
three Pierce automobiles took part. Those of our readers 
who are interested and especially those who contemplate the 

urchase of automobiles will do well to write to the George 

. Pierce Company of Buffalo asking for “A Tale of Tri- 
umph ” which tells the actual experience of the three Pierce 
cars in this memorable run. 





) Williams’ 
Shaving Stick 


signifies—Perfection. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc.,sold everywhere 


Write for booklet “How to Shave” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
LASTONBURY, CONN, 





130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLaReNnce W. Bowen, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
As Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union. $1.56a year extra. 


DIVIDENDS 


THE AMERIGAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL B 
128 Broadway, New York, October 18, 194 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this bank, 
to-day, a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5%) PER CENT,» 
capital stock was declared, payable November ist, pro: 
stockholders of record at close of business October 18th, 14 
EDWARD BURNS, Cash 








Buffalo & Susquehanna Railway Com 
First Mertgage 44% Gold Bonds. 
on n es 8. due November 1, will be paid at maturity 
e office 0 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar &St., N. Y. 
F. A. LEHR, Treas 





THE ROCK ISLAND GCOMPANY. 
New York, October 13th, 1 

A quarterly dividend of ONE DOLLAR PER SHARE 
the preferred capital stock of The Rock Island Co 
has been declared, payable November Ist, 1904, to sig 
holders of record October 17th, 1904, on which date 
transfer books Ay a stock will close, and 
again October q . 

*On and after November 3d, 1904, the capital stock 
The Rock Island Company will be transfe at the 
of the Company, No. 71 Broadway, New York. To facil 
this change the transfer books for both the preferred 
common stock will close October 28th, and open Nove 
3d, 1904. G. T. BOGGS, Assistant t 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTAF 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


New York, October 5th, 194 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
dividend No. 8) on the COMMON Stock of this Com 
of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) 
1st, 1904, out of surplus net earnings, 
COMMON Stock as registered at the close of the t 
books on November 10th, 1904. The transfer books 
the COMMON Stock will be closed at three o’clock P. 
on November 10th, 1904, and will be reopened at t 
o’clock A. M. on December 2d, 1904, 
Dividend cheques will be mailed to holders of COMM( 
Stock who file suitable orders therefor at this office. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 


5 Nassau Street, New York City. 





AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAP 
COMPANY. 
FIVE PER CENT. THREE YEAR GOLD COUPON NOTES. 
Coupons from these notes by their terms payable on Nove 
ber 1, 1904, at the office of its treasurer, in the city of New Yo 
or, at the holder’s option, at the office of its Treasurer in 
City of Boston, will be paid in New York by the ManhattanT 
Company, 20 Wall Street, or in Boston by the National Bank 


Commerce, Sears Building. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


sore £765 Pr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


FINANCIAL 





628 - MEETING 


ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANGISGO 
RAILROAD GOMPANY. 


_ St. Louis, Mo., October 14, 1904. 

Notice is hereby given that the regular annual meeting 
of the Stockholders of the ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRAN- 
CISCO RAILROAD COMPANY, for the election of 
Directors, and for the transaction of such other business 
as may come before the meeting, will be held on Monday, 
November 14th, 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, in 
the principal office of the Company, in the Frisco Building, 
corner of Ninth and Olive Streets, St. Louis, Missouri, 

The transfer books for all classes of the Company’s stock 
will be closed in New York at the close of business on 
Friday, October 14th, 1904, and will remain closed until 
the opening of business on Tuesday, November 15th, 1904. 


A. J. DAVIDSON, President. 
F. H. HAMILTON, Secretary. 











Investments: 
High-grade Bonds, at prices 
to yield from 4% to 5%, and 
special facilities for meeting 
the requirements ofall classes 
of discriminating investors, 

Stock and Bond Orders 

Executed Upon the 

New York Stock Exchange. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


William and Pine Sts., New York 
Beanch office, Albany, N.Y. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


WE OFFER AT PAR THE UNSOLD PORTION OF 
$250,000 


6% FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


SECURED BY 100,249 ACRES OF 


Central North Dakota Farm Lands 


This land is conservatively appraised and now selling at $12.50 per acre, which is five times the 
amount of this mortgage. 

Issued in bonds of $500 each; total issue $250,000; one series of $25,000 matures each year. 

These lands are a part of the land grant of the U.S. Government to the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way. They were purchased several years ago by the present owners for $5. 00 per acre, since which 
time about §0,000 acres have been sold to actual settlers at an average price of $10.50 per acre. The 
lands are now held at aminimum price of $12.50 per acre, and are selling rapidly at this price. These 
lands aré especially adapted to mixed farming; flax has proven a never failing crop; potatoes and 
vegetables do especially well. These lands are constantly increasing in value, as the crops raised are 
equal to those grown on lands in othersections worth $30 to $75 per acre. Well known conservative 
loan companies are loaning from $4.00 to $8.00 per acre on adjacent and similar lands. 

This bank has taken these bonds after a very careful investigation of each section of this land, 
and we believe this loan to be one of exceptional merit, and that the bonds are certain of prompt 
payment of principal and interest. We have sold over $100,000 of this loan to banks and other 
conservative investors and now offer for sale the remaining portion at par and accrued interest. 

Circular, copy of mortgage and other full parting furnished on application. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


ROYAL TRUST co. --BANK 


Royal Imsurance Bldg.-, CHICAGO. 








1875— 


THREE RICH DEVELOPED 
The MIDDLESEX MEXICAN GOLD MINES 


BanKing Company of having produced over $65,000,000 in 
11 years, bought by Americans who 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. are successful Mining Men, will be 
equipped with a modern high class 
Assets over $7,000,000. mill and put ona quick dividend 

i et Ore already mined on 
ntures and First Mortgage. umps sufficient to keep Mill running 
o* voy Sag 0th YEAR 10 years day and night, making the 
s upon Rea te. - - - investment absolutely safe and 

profitable. 


ny 0 Guaranteed on It will be a pleasure to mail illus- 





trated book to everybody who would 


Monthly Savings increase their income. 


Mcarried for 80 mos.; 4 per cent if withdrawn first yr.; 6 per cent if Such an opportunity as this only 

jitdrawn second yr.or before 80 mos. $10 per mo. will be worth comes in a lifetime to investors. 

—_ ee mos., etc. 6 per cent pases oe - mae if Jf, 
o Fines, Memb or ee 1892 

Never had a loss or failed to meet an obligation. Reference, First ANDREW L. BUSH, 


National lank or Mercantile Agencies. 


BEFFER SON COUNTY BUILDING & LOAN ASSN. 307 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 








N.2 = «= 
ist Street, Highest Bank References. 


OUR CUSTOMERS und, conservative 
33 YEARS five rasre> | AQ / ee 
wa Farm Loan Mortgages Wee 




















loans with our own money 
and turn them over com- 





‘stot M urtgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. ae the ‘best. 5 ae leellinn come 4 
on has had more experience. We give 
“4 LLS WORTH & J ON. Es, ov the benefit of that = ence. ri. 4 ine. soourt- 
John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Guanes of Cor ars and : 
« mmerce, Chicago. erences. f oo d fall information free. 
Home Office blished 18 Sows Falls, lowa. PER HKIAS- & Ov., Lawrence, Kan. 
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Whats Is Daus_ Tip-Top? 


PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
Ted es eee ca 
copie 7m en an 
” trom pewritten. oF 
fi - stiseet tens 
w 
a 10) days’ = e 


Es discount of Khe de $5 net 

THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR co. 

Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 
BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of THE 
INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 


us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 


MAS SAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1904, ~ $33,590,999.39 

Liabilities, « - . - - 30,943,508.01 

Surplus, <« - - * - # 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 


NEw YorK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - 











Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1004, - $35,784,010.50 
Liabilities, - - 32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment poltetes issued. 
CASH distributions i upon all policies. 
es policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
b usetts Statute. 
phiets, rates ene values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s 0 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D, Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S, F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 








1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904, 


Capital Stock all cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve 745 ai 


1. 

3. 
opus 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 $6,463,828.59 


JAMES NIC mOL4, Weis. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
SMITH, Asst. Secretary 


Net Surplus 





Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, [IASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President, ° 


January rst, 1904. 
mane a Ce 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - $2,185, 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and gu 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 


$23,249, 24) 


C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agentj 


21,064,1700 





The Century’s Progress 


has been very marked in Life Insurance. Policie 
have become so many and so wisely adapted 
varying conditions that there is no man and1 
case where they do not fit Are you quite certai 
none of them fits yours? Write to the METR 


POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NE&W 


YorK and investigate its plans. 





BUSINESS ME 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as be 


adapted to their practical wants suc 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


The Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


Graham H. Brewer, — 
Vice-Presiaem 











W. A. Brewer, Jr., 
President 

















Dr SAACTHoMPSONS FYE WATE 


ee, 


State Mutual > 





